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VICTORY POR OUR ARMOUR NEAR BAYEUX W4» th« outcome of the first heavy clash with enemy tanks in Normandy on 
June t, 1*44 I above, a British tank crew, wrapped in blankets, is seen taking a brief rest between spells of violent action. Brought 
across miles of water by ship, or landed from the air, our armoured monsters pushed on inland. Trying to stem the flow, especially in 
the Caen area, the Germans threw Into battle Increasing numbers of tanks, including the big Mark VI Tigers I'Mo. Unluk Oiji. ij' 








Our Roving Camera Speeds Airborne Troops 



ON A SCALC R«v*r 
•ttcmptcd, th« use of sirberno 
troop* in Cho Aliiod inrocion of 
Franco mot with luch quick and 
outatandin* tuccoM as to romovo 
aoiy last doubt a« to tho value 
of thU form of modorn warfar*. 
Air landing* at •pcclallg toloctod 
point* in many cat** caught tho 
ooom* complotoly by •orprlco, 
and all task* ailottad to tho air* 
born* fore** wor* carried out. 
In tho early itage* of the asaault, 
approaimately 24.Ct4 parachuto 
troop*, equivalent to two airborne 
divieiont. were lown over in 
l.tM Army traa*port plane* : 
tboueand* mere went by glider. 
See otorie* in pp. lU and 121. 

Stirling aircraft lino a runway 
in Sritain, preparatory to taking 
off with their load* <1 h Farechut* 
troop* III tho inaide of one air* 
craft (2) I other* read with arv.i* 
cipatory pleaauro the pointed 
remark* chalked oa the tide of 
their glider (I). Croeiing tho 
Channel troop-carrying plane* 
tow glider* (4) : below them, 
leaving a broad wake on the 
water, are Allied naval unit*, 
alto headed for France. 





T H E BATT L E F R ONTS 

by Maj.'Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


J T is high time to stop using the term 
Second Front. It has long ceased to be 
accurate, though it conveniently defined 
our strategic aims. Now that those aims have 
taken concrete shape we should. I think, talk 
of the Western Front until such time as the 
genera! term is superseded by the names of 
its sub-divisions. 

Ihc landings in .Sicily and at Salerno pvc 
some indication of the immense preparations 
(hat have to be made for a large-scale amphi¬ 
bious operation—sufficient at least to silence 
those who had clamoured for the immediate 
onening of a second front as if it were only 
necessary to give the order. Yet few can have 
realized the complexitv of the task until 
O-Dav was passed and General Montgomery's 
armies were safely cslahlished on the coast 
of Normandy. 

l-'eNvcr still, I think, realized the risks of 
failure or Ihc consequences of failure which 
might disastrously have affected the whole 
strategic situation and have prolonged the 
war indefinitely, even if it had not affected 
its ultimate issue. The mere fuel (hat Rommel 
who, if no great sfrategisi, is at least un 
excellent tactician- was confident that the 
hcach defences were impregnable should 
make us realise the greatness of our achieve¬ 
ment and the ri^ks of failure involved. 

DcfOKE the war it was generally and justi- 
^ fiably held that it had become more 
Ilian ever impracticable to land a large 
modern army with all its essential equipment 
on the coasts of a fully armed and prepared 
enemy. All the tactical advantages that 
modern weapons had conferred on the 
defence over the attack could be exploited 
even more effeciivcly than in a purely land 
b.it(le. While, strategically, the mobility 
confeired by n>cchanizalion and improve¬ 
ments in road and railway communication 
to a large extent reduced the advantage held 
by a seaborne force of being able to mask 
its intention till the last moment. 

liven if a surprise landing could be effected 
(which was improbable in view of tlie (x>tcn- 
tialities of air reconnaissance and the 
strictly limited stretches of coast which at all 
favoured attack) the defenders’ reserves could 
be moved to the danger point more rapidly 
(fiun the attacking force could disembark in 
strength. Uncertainty of weather conditions 
and the necessity to capture a port which 
w.vuld ensure the uninterrupted landing of 
heavy material added considerably to the 
manifold difhcultics of the invader. 

'p'NEMY'S Labour and Ingenuity 
Finally Brought to Nought 
What has brought this seemingly impossible 
enterprise into the category of practical 
oiK'iaiions and successful achievement in 
spite of the immense ialx>ur and ingenuity 
(Itc enemy had expended in making security 
doubly sure? Primarily, it was the refusal 
of one man. cr perhaps a small group of men, 
to admit impossibilities, and their courage 
and foresight in embarking on preparations 
extending over a period of years and on an 
unprecedented scale with one object in view 
a triumph of l-aith. 

Obviously, (he first essential was to establish 
vuch naval and air supremacy as would 
ensure a high degree of protection to the 
armada in its passage across the sea and 
during Ihc actual landing. Yet preparations 
were set in motion long before it could be 
gu.'irantced that the requisite degree of 
supremacy would ever be attained. Actually 
it Wiis recognized that the danger of under¬ 
water and air attack, especially at night, 
although it might be minimized, could never 


be completely eliminated and the risks were 
courageously accepted. Some idea has been 
given b> the Press of the immense organiza¬ 
tion that had to b; built up; of the numbers of 
ships that had to be constructed and assem¬ 
bled. of the great variety of landing craft 
that had to be designed and built, and of the 
amount of specialized training that had to 
be given to all concerned in the operation. 
Yet I doubt if any single brain can grasp the 
full complexities of the preparations. They 
were the achievements of a great team work¬ 
ing lot^'ther to a single end, hut with highly 
specialized functions ; and the results were 
amazing. (See article in p. 110.) 

impresses me most is that this im- 
rnoiisc undertaking was launched in the 
full knowledge that the possibility of bringing 
it into fruition might never arise, and that, 
even if the opportunity materialize, vagaries 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S CALL TO 
THE INVASION TROOPS 

COLOIERS. tallort and airman pf th« Allltd Espedi- 
ciona'r Forc« 1 You ar* about to ambark upon 
t*** graat crutada toward which wa hart ttrlvtn tht«t 
many monthi Tht tytt of tho world art upon you. 
Tht hop«« and praytra of libarty-lovinf ptopla avtry* 
whtrt march with you. 

In company with our brava Allita and brochari-ln*armi 
on ochar Frontt. you will brinf about tht dtttruction of 
tht Carman war machint, tht tllminatien of Nati 
tyranny ortr tho oppreattd pcepita of Europt. and 
ttcunty (or youratl<«a in a lr«c world. 

VOUR tatk will not bt an tny ent. Your antmy It 
' wtH traintd. wall tquipptd and battlt-hardanod. 
Ht w’ll fight laragaly. 

Sut thit It tht yttr 1944 ! Much hat happaittd tinea 
the Natl triumpha of 1940-41. Tht Unittd Natient 
havt inflicttJ upon tht Ctrmant grtat dtftati. in optn 
baltit man-co*man. 

Our air offtntiro hat ttriouily rtductd thtir ttrtngth 
in tht air and thtir capacity to waga war on tht ground. 
Our Humt Frontt havt givtn ut an ovtrwhtiming 
tuptrloricy in wtapont and munitloftt of war. and placed 
at our d'tpotal great rciervet of trained fighting men. 

THE tidt hat turned Tkt fret men of the world art 
' marching tegtthtr to victory. I havt full confi¬ 
dence in your courage, devotion to duty and thill in 
battle. We will accept nothing Ittt than full victory 
Good luck ! And let ua all bcteach the blttimg 
of Almighty God upon thit great and noble undertaking 
Order the Oty iitued to tech individvel of 
the Allied Eiptdiiitnery Ftrct. ^/nt 9. 1944. 


of the weather or Other unforeseeable circum¬ 
stances might lead to disastrous failure in the 
course ofa few hours. That so great a measure 
of success has been achieved is due mainly 
to the courage and efficiency oT the human 
element sailors, soldiers and airmen—and 
the perfection of the equipment which they 
operated. Perhaps especial credit should be 
given to (he efficiency of the Navy, including 
(he Merchant Service, which was fundamental 
to the success of the operation. When one 
considers the nunther of amateurs recruited 
into these Services, and called on to carry 
out unfamiliar tasks often requiring a great 
display of initiative, it may well be questioned 
whether any hut a nation with natural 
maritime instincts could have adapted itself 
to an undertaking so far outside the range of 
normal experience of war. 

The success of the initial landing, apart 
from these considerations, turned, I think, 
on three t>old decisions, all of which con¬ 
tributed un element of surprise. First and 
most courageous was the decision to start 
the operation in what the enemy deemed 
were prohibitive weather conditions. General 
Eisenhower presumably must have been 
ultimately responsible for the decision, though 
he could hardly have made it without the 
concurrence of his Naval advisers whose 
professional responsibility must have been 
even greater. 
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I cannot believe that the decision would 
have bem made if it had not previously been 
decided, breaking away from all precedent, 
to start landing at low tide. For in a rough 
sea the enemy’s elaborate underwater defences 
would surely have proved an impassable 
obstacle. Now that it has been tried out, the 
landing at low tide may seem to have been 
an easy solution of the problem of dealing 
with the underwater obstacles on which the 
enemy so greatly relied—yet it was not a 
solution that would seem to have occurred 
to Rommel or to the designers of the defence 
system, strangely enough. 



Of course, it involved the exposure of the 
assaulting troops to lire for a longer time, in 
the past it would also have meant man¬ 
handling heavy weapons over long distances. 
The po.vsibility of landing tanks and other 
mechanical vehicles from the leading landing 
craA and the effective covering fire which 
could be directed by Naval guns and aircraft 
on (he enemy's weapons sited to hear on 
the beaches, greatly reduced these former 
disadvantages: and obviously the import¬ 
ance of being able to clear passage through 
the obstacles while they were exposed at low 
tide ouiweighcd them. Rommel, confident 
in the impregnability of underwater obstacles 
covered by hi'C. had apparently committed 
an unduly high proportion of his available 
troops to his forward defences and iris:cd 
to his armoured reserves being suOicient to 
counter-attack at any points where his front 
m'ght possibly he penetrated. 


Also, there was (he decision to land a large 
force of airborne (roups in advance of the 
sea landing. It was a courageous decision, 
for if the seaborne force had failed to get 
ashore or had been seriously delayed, the 
airborne force must have been sacrillced to 
a man. In (he event, the airborne force not 
only accounted for soine of the enemy's 
weapons which bore on the beaches but. 
what was probably more important, engaged 
enemy reserves which might have been used 
in C'iriv counter-attacks on the beach-head. 


PSTABLISHMENT of Bridge-head 
^ Primarily for Offense 


These decisions all contributed to the 
winning of a protective beach-head. Tlicnce- 
forward, disembarkation could proceed with 
little interference by the enemy. There 
remained to be accomplished, however, the 
establishment of a bridge-head covering a 
sufficient area to admit of the deployment of 
forces adequate to undertake major offensive 
operations. The establishment of a beach¬ 
head is essentially a defensive step—but a 
bridge-head, though partially intended to 
provide a defensive position in depth in 
which an enemy counter offensive in force 
can be met. has primarily an offensive object. 


At the lime of writing, the battle of the 
^ bridge-head is still in progress. Much has 
been accomplished owing to the consistently 
offensive action of our troops, which from 
the first has compelled Rommel to use his 
reserves piecemeal in fierce costly counter¬ 
attacks. and to the delays imposed on the 
movements of his strategic reserves caused 
by air attacks on his road and railway com¬ 
munications. The battle of (he bridge-head 
cannot, however, be considered to have been 
conclusively won until all enemy attempts 
to forestall our major offensive operations 
have been defeated, and until wc are in pos¬ 
session of the port ofCherbourgas a guarantee 
(hat an uninterrupted volume of supplies and 
heavy equipment can be maintained. For 
instar.ee, without an adequate port at which 
rolling stock and other railway material can 
be landed, our armies would have to operate 
without railway communications. 

Readers are referred to trip »>« page loC 





After the D-Day Storm that Smote the Hun 



THE ALLIES erachad it. then 
a bultdoxer (one of manjr) 
pushed pieces of it into Che 
sea, aided by a crane ; the 
section of “ West Waii " beinf 
dealt with (!) is at Port an 
Bessin, stormed by Royal 
Marine Commandos during the 
Initial landings in Normandy. 
Two members of an Allied tank 
crew stretch out for forty 
winks ; others lean against iL 
making the most of the 
opportunity to write heme (1)^ 
Letters and parcels from home 
reached the beach-head soon 
after fighting began ; a batch 
is being sorted (3) for delivery. 
General da Gaulle, Instigator 
of the resistance movement 
after France collapsed in June 
1940, returned to his native 
land again on June 14, 1944, 
on a short visit ; he toured 
liberated areas, and at Bayeux 
received a tremendous wel¬ 
come (4). Thousands of men, 
women and children sang the 
Marseillaise. 

PMot, Jfri.'isA Seiilont 
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Britain and Canada Fight as One in Normandy 



WITH BPIITISH TROOPS, who 
•r* i««n a Carman Mark 

V Panthar tank II) knockad out 
during grim Rgltclng in tha 
Caan araa of Normandy, Cana¬ 
dian units ara flaying a groat 
part in tha lifcaration it Suropa, 
and hara in tha ruin* of a Pranch 
housa <1), from which thay hava 
Just aiactad tha Carman* who 
hald it, Canadian infantry watch 
for further anamy movamant, 
through a hoia thay hava knockad 
in tha wall <*oa also p. 114). 
Mounted at the edge of a corn- 
Raid, a Vickers machino>gun (3) 
li ready to deal with ortamy 
lurking ahead. Since Sayaux 
fall on iuna t, 1444, British 
troop* have consolidated thair 
position* and hava moved •outh* 
ward ; in battia* in built-up 
area* our force* somatima* 
enter one and of a main street 
as the Carman* retreat out of 
tha other : (4) a Bran-gunner 
knows how to deal witn this 
particular •ituatien. 
I’hnlot.HrifiikOtuisI CrawaO^r- 
rifkl; AstofttM Press 
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THIS KHINO FEUHr <c«iitr* b*«Jigr«Miid), lad*n with trycka and ambylancM f»r d«li«*rr on tho Normandy Invaaion coaat, I* toon loaving ita 
methar v«m*I— a big tank laadiag craft. Tht Rhino Farrjr. of U.S. doaign, and mada of pro-fabrlcatod hollow boaaa of light atoal. can ba waad for 
pontBon>bridging tho abort diatanca batwaaa landing ahipi and baach, or amployad aa a wharf, or dry^oek or, aa thia photograph ahowa^M a 
aalf'propaltod barga. PkMo, Britak 


THE WAR AT SEA 

by Francis E. McMurtrie 


T hoi'Oh certain of ihc details have 
still to be filled in, enough is now 
known of the Allied invasion of 
Normandy to make it plain that it is the 
greatest as well as the most successful com¬ 
bined operation that has ever been under¬ 
taken. After all their efforts to ascertain 
where the blow was most likely to fail, the 
Germans were in the end taken by surprise. 
Over 4,000 ships of every kind, together with 
immense numbers of landing craft, were 
able to proceed across the Channel, breach 
the enemy coast defences and land large 
armies where desired, all without appreciable 
interference by the enemy sea or air forces. 

1'his vast armada must have been collected 
from ports ail over the United Kingdom, 
though the greater proportion was concen¬ 
trated beforehand in southern harbours. I'o 
ensure surprise, it may be assumed that the 
use of wireless was restricted to a minimum ; 
thus communications needed to he severely 
limited. Everybody concerned seems to 
have known exactly what had to be done, 
so iKat the operation of crossing the Channel 
and landing the troops was carried through 
without a hitch. 

CtPi'.RtOK sea power was the foundation on 
^ which this success was based. Not only 
was ample tonnage uvailuhlc, in the shape of 
merchant vessels and landing craft, to trans¬ 
port the troops to the beaches, hut very 
strong naval forces were provided for duty 
js escorts, for the bombardment of German 
gun emplacements, and to clear the minc- 
ticids wnich presented the most dangerous 
obstacle of all. After the landings had been 
completed, these naval forces continued to 
support the invasion by shelling enemy con¬ 
centrations of tanks and aciillery. and pro¬ 
tecting the sea supply routes against attack 
by enemy light craft. In fact, sea power 
playoJ just as important a part as it did 
in the North African and Sicilian landings. 

In Washington it has been revealed that 
ihc contribution of the United States Navy 
to the operation numbered 1,500 ships, com¬ 
prising the battleships Nevada. Texas and 
Arkansas, the heavy cruisers Augusta, Quincy 
and Tuscaloosa, over 30 destroyers, and large 
numbers of destroyer escorts, transports and 
landing craft. It should be explained that 


" destroyer escort " the official rating of an 
American type of escort vessel, corresponding 
to British frigates of Ihc “Captains" clas.s. 

British warships numbered about twice as 
many as American, and are known from 
Press reports to have included the battleships 
Nelson. Rodney, Warspitc and RamiHies: 
cruisers Ajax. Apollo. Arethusa. Argonaut, 
Belfast, Bcllona, Black Prince. Ceres. Danae, 
Diadem. Enterprise, Frobisher, <jlasgow. 
Hawkins, Mauritius. Orion, Scylla, and 
Siriuv; destriers Algonquin, Asfianti, Elcagle, 
BrLssenden, ukimo. Haida. Huron, Javelin, 
Kelvin, Mcibreak, Scourge, Sioux. Tartar. 
Urania. Versatile. Vidette. Wanderer and 
Wrestler: the monitor Roberts; frigates Duff. 
Stayner, Tyler and furrington ; and the 
auxiliaries Glenearn, Glenroy, Hilary. Prince 
David and Prince Robert. Of these ships, 
the Algonquin, Haida. Huron, Sioux, Prince 
David and Prince Robert belong .to the 
Royal Canadian Navy, the growth of which 
sirKC 1939 has been absolutely phenomenal. 

More than 200 minesweepers of v.irious 
types formed an important element of this 
fleet, together with a number of warships 
belonging to our European Allies. There 
were the French cruisers Georges l.cygucs 
and Montcalm, with the destroyer La Com- 
batiantc, in which General dc Gaulle ioo\ 
passage for his visit to Normandy : the 
Polish cruiser Dragon and destroyers Blv- 
skawica. Krakowiak and Piorun: the 
Norwegian destroy'ers Gluisdalc. .Stord, and 
Svenner; and the Dutch gunboats Flores 
and Soemba. Two Italian destroyers arc 
also believed to have been present. 

of the surprises of this operation has 

been the rapidity with which naval guns 
have knocked out shore ones. While there 
IS no doubt that fire control methods have 
improved out of ail knowledge since the 
Belgian coast bombardments of the 1914-18 
war, it is still true that a gun mounted in a 
battery on shore has definite advantages over 
one in a ship. There is a limit to the amount 
of armour that a warship can carry, btii a 
fort can be protected to any extent desired. 
A ship can be sunk, but a silenced battery 
can be re-established, repaired or rc-manneJ. 
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Yet in the last few weeks the naval gun 
has triumphed every lime. One reason for 
this has b^n the ihoroughitess of air recon¬ 
naissance, enabling the exact position of 
every gun emplacement to be ascertained, so 
that it can be wiped out by an'overwhelming 
concentration of fire. Spotting of the fall 
of shot from Ihc air has been developed till 
it is almost an exact science, depending 
largely upon very carefully co-ordinated 
communication by signal between ship ami 
observer. Previous experience in Italy and 
elsewhere has also borne good fruit. Having 
said all this, it still remains a fact that the 
gunnery of the Allied warships ha.s been 
e.xcc'cdingly good, testimony to the keenness 
and trained elTicicncy of naval officers and 
men. That these statements arc in no degree 
exaggerated may be judged from the chorus 
of praise for the achievements of the naval 
guns from the Allied armies and from inde¬ 
pendent Press observers afloat and ashore. 

T Tp to the time of writing, no rwws has 
come of Allied naval losses, beyond the 
statement that two U.S. destroyers were 
sunk, and reports of landing craft wrecked. 
Though German claims in this connexion 
may generally be disregarded as exaggerated 
out of alt proportion to the truth, it is signi¬ 
ficant that on this occasion they have hecn 
unusually modest. Their own losses, on the 
other hand, have been severe, having regard 
to the few ships at their disposal. On June 7 
three enemy destroyers were attacked by 
Coastal Command aircraft in the Bay of 
Biscay. One of these was set on lire, a second 
slowed down perceptibly, and a third had 
stopped when last seen. Attacks were also 
made on the same dale upon coastal craft 
of the type which the Germans call S-boats, 
hut which for no logical reason are commonly 
referred to as E-hoats. Two of these were sunk 
and a third may have shared their fate. 

A day later another enemy m.i.b. was 
attacked with rockets by fighter aircraft 
and was almost certainly destroyed. OIT 
Ushant a force of German destroyers was 
brought to action by six British destroyers : 
one of the enemy ships was torpedoed and 
sunk and a second was driven ashore. In 
other encounters'more than a do/cn German 
m.t.h.s and motor minesweepers arxl several 
armed trawlers were lost, while air anacks 
on the harbours of Havre and Boulogn-.: 
are believed to have accounted for a good 
many more. Some of these losses have been 
admitted by the enemy. We lost a motor 
torpedo boat in one engagement. 




Great Sea Guns Blast Hitler’s French Coast 



NAVAL MICHT OF THE ALLIES tiAtp^d t« •ntur* luecMt of tM Initlol Invation landinft in Prone* on Juno 4, 1944, with Intonio bombirdmont 
of tho boacH>b*»d arou. and lat«r tupiaorcod our troop* advancinf Inland. H.M.S. Wartpitr. votoran Brititb battlo*hip, pound* tho coatC with 
bar IS4n. gun* (IL Cioaar Inthoro do*cror*r« add to tho toftonlngHip procoi* (2), and tho U S. battlothlp Toaai joint la (J). Valuablo part In tho 
invatlon operation* wa* taken bp tho Royal Canadian Navy : a landing craft (4, in foreground) from H.M.C.S. Prince David, laden with Canadian 
troept, head* far a Normandy beach. See •tori** i.i pp. 121, 123. PAGE I O? i’kiMot. Orimh Og-rml: Ko.t' Caftod;«ii Aiiir- n.-j f' 









These Men Lead the Mighty Liberation Forces 


O FF A BEACH'IIEAD in Northern France, 
an<1 close to the battles there ra|;inf, 
one of the most significant conferences of this 
war took place on the afternoon of June 7, 1944. 
For four and a half hours. General Eisenhower, 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces, with Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, 
Allied Naval Commander, cruised there on 
board a British warship. General Montgomery 
joined them to discuss the situation. 

The Allied commanders on deck after their 
cabin conference (i) Gen. Eisenhower (centre), 
Adm. Ramsay (left), Gen. Montgomery (right*. 
On a beach U.S. invasion commanders "talked 
things over." (a left to right)->Rcar>Adm. 
A. C. Kirk, Commander of the Western Naval 
Task Force ; Lt.>Gen. Omar Bradley, Commander 
of the U.S. ground invasion forces ; Rear>Adm. 
J. L, Hell, Jnr, commander of an assault task 
force under Rear-Adm. Kirk. Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Trafford Leigh'MaUory, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
C.emmander>in>Chief Allied Expeditionary Air 
Force (3). Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, 
G.C.B., Deputy Supreme Commander (<|l. 
German prisoiwrs turn to stare as Gen. Mont¬ 
gomery drives past in a jeep (51. 

HrUUk Ojfkiali Ainttmltd Vu\t, I'iiintt 





On Normandy Beaches Won Back from the Nazis 



POWER Of OUR LIBERATING FORCES N indieat*d In this pKecofraph (l| takan by a eambat eamaraman of cha 9th U.S.A.A.F. It thowi j«it a 
faw of our big and littia (hip* iTing off a baath^aad of Northarn franca, protactiva barraga balloon* ovarhaad. Digging in at a tCrong-point naar 
tha coa«t. Britiah troop* maka thamsalvas at homo (2). Carrying bieyela*. infantryman wad* tha faw ramainlM yard* athora to'halp eaniolidata 
oar hoid on territory regained from tha Nazi* (S). PAGE I OS P>iyv>. Brithk aiJ U.S. Otiria!. H.S'.A. 
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MOUNTINC TREMENQOUSLY EROM DAT TO DAY it th* build-up of tbo Alllod front In Nortborn Franco. Abovo, too linot indicato four landinf-poinCt at Luc, Lanfruna, St. Aubln and Rorniarpa, 
whoro Britith and Canadian forcot want in. On Jun# 13. IM4, raportt cbowad that AfTiod dlvitloni along tbo Normandy front, starting from tha aaptorn nnk, Includod tha British Sixth Airborna. tha Third, 
tha Piftiath (Northumbrian^ and tba U.S. First divisions. Kaypoints takon In tha Rrst fortnight's fighting ipraad out on our llna of advanca (roughly from Trearn to tha port of Ouindvilla. whoso captaro was 
announcad on Juna IS) includo Bayous, lilgny, Carantan and Sta. Mara-Eglisa. By Juno IS tht Allias had swapt dua watt from Carantan across tha Cherbourg poninsula to Barnovi>la-sur*Mar on its watt eaaat. 
turning thansa to Its tip to break into Charbourc on Juno IS- <'rar.'n/o-* Inc ab iLL'.staATt o ■' f, 







With the ‘Suicide Squads’ Who Cleared the Way 

An 8o>mile breach in the vaunted West Wall on the Normandy coast lies at the back of our Armies 
in Franc*. It can now be revealed how, in fantastic circumstances, British scientists stole.the 
beach-head secrets, and how the first cracks of that breach were made by Royal Nary men and 
Mar;nes and Royal Engineers shortly before eero hour on June 6. 1944. 


W RIGGLING inland on their stomachs, 
blackened faces within an inch of (he 
ground, a number of men who had 
been secretly landed in darkness at a point 
on (he French coast went calmly about their 
work—probing here and there with special 
instruments, making notes and generally 
behaving qs do fantastic visions in an uneasy 
dream. Noiselessly they continued their 
crawl, and no crack of a shot to indicate 
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that their movements had been spotted by a 
German sentry. 

Half a mile or more in different directions, 
members of this silent party went: scouring 
the beaches until they were satisheJ their 
mission wa.s well and truly completed. 
Assembled at last at the appointed rendezvous 
back at the sea-edge they packed up their 
instruments and the soil-samples which these 
had secured, ^put away their notes and de¬ 
parted for Britain, as mysteriously as they 
hud arrived. 

These "bright lads" (as one of them 
described his adventurous party) were civilian 
scientists, and the information and specimens 
tl>ey brought back with them proved of 
inestimable value to the authorities in whose 
hands lay the hnal planning which should 
put tite assaulting troops ashOre dead on time 
on D-Day—which yet lay months ahead. 

A GREAT deal had been learned of the 
^ nature of the ground and of the defences 
where our landings might eventually take 
place, through innumerable photographs 
secured by low-flying planes of the R.A.F. ; 
and. appertaining to the topography and 
terrain characteristics, old French books— 
r.onK; published before the 18th century— 
had yielded much that was of use. Ilils 
midnight crawl of (he scientists over Hitler’s 
weapon-bristling beaches added (he final 
foodines and marginal notes. Summed up, 
all this diversely gleaned information result^ 
in invasion-rehearsals in Britain which went 
far towards ensuring the assault troops’ 
brilliant success. 

From the crawling scientists’ painstaking 
charting was discovered where treacherously 
bof) patches of beach would be encountered, 
where boggy ground and slippery clay and 
firm or shifting sand would have to be 
negotuled. The beach obstacles they had 
sketched were reproduced on British baches 
and assaulted by way of rehearsal. Landings 
were practised on British coastline stretches 


identical in nature with the Normandy beach¬ 
heads. Vehicle types to be used in the actual 
landing were decided upon as the outcome 
of these practices, and where necessary they 
were specially adapted. Angle of slope of 
the beaches made it desirable that some should 
be waterproofed (see article in page 110) 
and others considerably lightened. 

At dawn of the day appointed for attack, 
suicide squads—they call themselves, officially 
Landing Craff Obstacle Clearance Units — 
went in to clear the way for (he troops who 
were speeding in ihcir wake across the 
Channel. 'Fh^ Naval parties and Royal 
Marines and Engineers had (he task of clear¬ 
ing all the beaches of the sudden death so 
plentifully besprinkled there. Up to their 
necks in waier they mostly worked at this 
to'jch-und-go job. 

T'iukc were stout steel pickets with (hick 
^ supporting rods driven into sand or 
turf or concrete, each 7 feet high and 8 feet 
wide and weighing a ton and a half, placed 
there to rip the bottoms out of landing craft 
and tanks. Other steel obstacles blocked 
l)each exits. There were continuous rows 
of angle-iron hedgehogs, and rows of steel 
rails set upright or at a sharp angle. Timber 
tripod obstacles were concealed at high tide, 
to impale landing vessels. There were anti¬ 
boat cables, and numerous types of mines— 
some hanging from stake-ends and capable 
of being detonated at a touch. 

Weary indeed, and bloodshot and nerve- 
frayed were theM suicide men when at Iasi 
they rested. They had been sniped at from 
pillbo.xes, and whilst they laboured some of 
the beach areas had been under bombardment 
by our own naval forces. They didn’t talk 
much of (heir comrades who fell, but one 
swift picture of their ordeal has b^n given 
by a correspondent to whom one spoke : 

It was th« toughest job we're ever had. Some 
of our plans went Just as scheduled and other! 
all went screwy. For instance, we were a little 
late getting in and the water was higher than we 
expected. We had to work with water up to our 
necks, sometimes higher. Then there were the 
snipers. They were nq>ping us off as I was working 
with two blokes on a'tough bit of element when 
suddenly I found myself working alone. My two 
pals just gurgled and disappeared under water. 

Naturally (hey could not deal in the short 
time at their disposal with all the thousands 
of deadly obstacles and booby traps that. 


hidden or exposed, littered the landing area% 
and one officer observer has recorded how 
his craft was among (he few that met wiih 
dire misforiunc: 

Her bottom had been ripped by one of th* 
thousands of obstacles. With the water rising well 
over her engine-room plates, and her engines out 
of action, the Commanding OfRcer decided to 
beach her. At low tide it would be possible to 
patch her up and make the passage back to her 
home-port and carry on with the "shuttle- 
serrice." The tide receded a long way, to rercal 
an ar.ueing sight on the beaches. Thousands of 
rurted iran girders, bolted together in threes like 
stacked rifles, had been driven into the clay and 
sand. Their jagged edges at high-tide either 
barely protruded above the water or. more often, 
were just submerged. Between them wooden 
sta'xes were driven into the beach to which shells, 
mine*, and other under-water traps had been 
attached. How so few craft had sustained really 
serious damage was a miracle. That there was not 
a single landing-craft big^r than the smallest 
assault craft and of these there were very few — 
actually sunk, throughout our sector, was a tribute 
to those who designed and built them, as well as 
to the seamanship of the crews. 

Bulldozers smashed down, and mobile 
cranes tore away, iron girders and stakes with 
utmost speed to enable succcNsivu waves ol 
assault craft to come in. There were grc.i( 
lines of barbed wire, and where this had not 
had gaps blown in it by the na^al bombard¬ 
ment it had to be cut for Ihc infantry to pass 
through and get at what ever chanced to lay 
immediately beyond—enemy trcrtch systems, 
pill boxes and gun omplacemenls. 

Uach man of (he demolition parties carried 
^ T.N.T.. and as their work look them 
farther up the beaches some were detailed 
to blast passages through concrete or masonry 
sea-vkalls which in some places were about 
20 feet high and many reet (hick-though 
nothing like a continuous “wall" was 
anywhere encountered. The solid “ wall" as 
popularly visualized was a phantom of Nazi 
bluff; but what there was of it rocked and 
^lintered throughout invasion day and 
intermittently throughout (he night and next 
morning, and mines of every dcscriplio.T 
continued to detonate. 

“Occasionally" (said another war re¬ 
porter) " the men dealing with them rtiiis 
one. but not oAcn. Then a man or vehicle 
sets it off. and the man goes to a hospital or a 
grave, and the vehicle to a repair crew or 
junk heap." . . . Salute to the Brave! 



ENORMOUS EXPLOSIONS »cc«rr*d on tho Froneb forosbore os onomy ntlno* wtro t»ucho4 
off by •och mon m thoao of tho Reyol Navy. At mombor* of Landing Craft Obttaela CItaranco 
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‘ Blimey, it’s Churchill! ’ the Soldiers Said 


TO Sfe FOR HIMSELF. Mr. 
Ch«rchill cr»tt«d tS« Ch»n> 
Ml In tl<« dMtr«y*r H.M.S. 
K«lvln and *p«nt tavan hour* 
Mhora on tha Normandy 
haach-haad on Juna 14, IM4. 
With him want Ganaral 
Smut*, Prima Mlnlttar of 
South Africa, and Fiald Mar* 
•hal Sir Alan Brooka, C.C.B., 
O.S.O., Chiaf of tha Im^rial 
Ganaral Staff. On tha way 
aero** H.M.S. Kalvin bom* 
hardad a Garman potitlon. 

On tha daatroyar'* brldga 
Mr. Churchill chat* to Fiald 
Marthal Sir Alan Brooka 
<l>. From tha duck which 
bring* him aahora tha Pro* 
miar cat* foot bn Franch toll, 
to bo warmly graatad by 
Ganaral Montgomary (}) and 
*' mobbed ’* by working par- 
tia* of Army and Navy man 
a* ha tour* a captured town 
<}). German plana* came 
over, but ware angagod and 
driven off : tha Pramiar, 
Ganaral Smut*, Ganaral 
Montgomary and Field Mar* 
•hal Sir Alan Brooka watch 
tha air battia (41. General 
Montgomery obtain* infor* 
mation from flaharman ($) 
at a captured port. 

I'kolot, flflf.li m'lU L'.S. OJfitiol 






Reinforcements Move Up to the Western Front 



IT MIGHT BE A COUNTRY LANE IN ENGLAND with carter** •oldiart onarout* march. But tiM tcana i* Normandy, aad thaia infantrymen of 
ouri ara moving up to a front<lina poaltion. Britiah Diviaiont aow ongagod in Franca include tha dth Airbom*. and tha 3rd and Mch (NorthumbrJan). 
Tha latter waa in tha tpaarhaad of tha Britith aaaault on D-Day. earning hig'i pralia for ” a flr«t*ciaai parformanca in tha face of vary advaraa conditions 
and atout anamy oppoaltion." The 7th Britith Armoured Divitioo alto it butv out there. PAGE I 09 (‘koto. Urttt^h OBftai 



Miracles of Planning Behind the Great Invasion 

No less renowned a warrior than Marshal Stalin has paid tribute to the brilliant success of our 
assault on Western Europe. “ In the whole.history of war,” he said, ” there has not been any 
such undertaking, so broad in conception, so frandiose in scale and so masterly in execution.” 

The military organization that helped to make this triumph possible is briefly outlined belowj 


T rains cancelled and trains late: these 
were annoyances suffered in varying 
mood by the civilian on the eve of 
D-Day—and promptly forgotten when, on 
the morning of June 6,1944, the world thrilled 
to the announcement that a gigantic armada 
had crossed the Channel and the siege of 
North-Western Europe had commenced. 

Tn vast camps and remote villages all over 
Britain extreme activity, surpassing anything 
that had gone before, had reigned whilst 
we finally gathered our assault forces and 
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can't holp not to hindor. Tho ttoady flow of 
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gave them the strength to do that which 
they are now accomplishing so magnificently. 
Roads echoed to the thunder of almost 
endless convoys as the appointed day ap> 
proached ; and on the railways fell an 
especially heavy burden—the transportation 
in two months of 230.000 soldiers criss-cross 
over the face of Britain to the several in* 
vasion marshalling centres, together with 
12,000 tons of baggage. 

In those eight weeks close on 2.000 special 
trains ran non-stop to ports whence the 
invasion was to be launched. Tanks and 
other war vehicles to the number of 7,000 
went by rail. For heavy tanks special flat- 
bottomed wagons had had to be constricted, 
to the order of the War Office. To ail this 
was added other stupendous traffic which 
cannot be specified here—yet complete order 
reigned where might have been expected 
chaos. The result was that every ship that 
in due course sailed across the Channel 
was loaded up with just that cargo for which 
it had been earmarked. Thus brilliantly 
shone just one of the many and almost 
bewilderingly varied facets of the scheme 
involving naval, land and air forces in a 
combined operation on the smooth running 
of which the whole fate of the gigantic 
venture hung as on a thread. 

'T'he fact that Allied forces also were in- 
volved added to complications which, 
long before D-Day, had of sheer necessity 
to be smoothed into an indivisible and 
unconquerable power to shatter as speedily as 
possible the resistance of the enemy. 

As far back as (he closing days of 1941, 
when we were slowly recovering from (be 
disastrous Dunkirk period of the previous 
year, this problem of landing an army in 
full strength on the mainland of Europe was 
engaging the keenest brains. But operations 
in the Mediterranean area had then to be 
?iven priority. 


During that period the pattern of our 
ultimate plans was emerg'ng. From Com¬ 
bined operations at St. Nazairc in March 
1942, and in August at Dieppe, much was 
learned. The lay-out of (he supposedly 
formidable West Wall was revealing its 
secrets to the British Intelligence Staffs. 
Invasion maps, covering ail parts of Western 
Europe where operations might eventually 
take place, were prepared by the million ; 
in this work practically every firm in Britain 
whose plant was capiablc of, or could be 
adapted to, the printing of maps wa.s empi^cd 
by the Survey Dcparimcni of the War Office, 
the greatest precautions meanwhile being 
taken against leakage of any scrap of inform¬ 
ation likely to he of use to the enemy. 

Operations against Sicily and the Italian 
mainland followed the Casablanca Confer¬ 
ence of early 1943. At the end of March 
of that-year the 1944 “ Second Front ” pre¬ 
parations entered on a new and vigorous 
phase. An Anglo-American staff represent¬ 
ing all three Services (.Army, Navy and Air) 
made an accounting of all resources that 
would be available early in 1944, and com¬ 
piled plans for the invasion. 

A GENERAL schcmc was submitted to British 
^ and U.S. Chiefs of Staff, and finally 
approved by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Roosevelt ut the Quebec Conference in 
August 1943. Administrative preparations 
then went forward apace, special training of 
the forces was spaded up, and complete 
co-ordination by air and naval forces was 
arranged to the satisfaction of General 
Eisenhower, who assumed the appointment 
of Supreme Commander in January 1944. 
Upon him devolved responsibility for decision 
as to the actual date of the assault. 

Supply, provisioning and transport all 
had to be fitted into the master plan. Here 
entered administrative problems of the very 
first magnitude-the concentration of large 
troop formations in areas near to points of 
embarkation, with the minimum dislocation 
of (he Civilian population, to be followed by 
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the movement of the concentrated troops to 
marshalling areas, where they would be 
divided into assault troops, first reinforce¬ 
ments and follow-ups and (hen split into unit 
panics and craft loads for embarkation. 
Coastal shipping for the cross-ChunncI 
transport of troops had to be arranged for, 
without “ robbing ” the country unduly of 
the wherewithal to obtain essential supplies 
for home and factory use. Loading berths 
had to be decided upon, and special “hards” 
constructed to add to berthing facilities. 
The movement of requisitioned coastal 
ships to selected ports and points of loading 
provided many a headache. 

pYERY planned movement and route, by 
■*-' land and sea, had to be according 
to exact (imc-tabic. For each beach-head 
secured, ships were to be loaded with a mixed 
cargo; ammunition, signals equip¬ 

ment. engifK'cring and ordnance stores, 
water and medical supplies, each in care¬ 
fully calculated quaniiiy per ship. Further¬ 
more, responsibility for transporting R.A.F. 
materials needed at airfields captured or con¬ 
structed devolved upon the Army. 

Among maior considerations which had 
to be settled well in advance was that con¬ 
cerning types of invasion vehicles. The 
D.U.K.W.s (amphibious lorries), which had 
served so well in (he invasions of Sicily and 
of the Italian mainland, required for their 
manning—for this greater occasion- large 
numbers of water-trained R.A.S.C. personnel; 
and for the operating of fast launches in 
connexion with beach and port unloading, 
special motor-boat companies had to be 
organized. For all lorry drivers instruction 
in manoeuvring through deep water from the 
assault craft was necessary. 

simple type of craft from which troops 
can wade ashore suffices to transport 
an infantry battalion. But their vehicles, and 
tanks, and artillery, necessitate the employ¬ 
ment of manifold types of craft. These 
must all be at the right spot at the right 
moment, and in sufficient numbers. One 
problem in connexion with the landing of 
vehicles on the French beaches worried the 
Directorate of Mechanical Engineering, until 
a system of waterproofing was evolved. 
This not only protects vehicles against the 
corrosive effects of sea water, but enables 
the engines to function in a depth of water to 
which the craft may be not ordinarily adap¬ 
ted. That our tanks drove on to the Nor¬ 
mandy shore through six feet of water is due 
to one of the greatest ” rush ’’jobs of this war. 

Chiefly, this task of waterproofing the 
invasion \ehicles fell to the Royal Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineers. Enough steel 
plate was u.sed in the process to lay an 
armoured road from London to Berlin, and 
it was produced by the round-the-clock 
efforts of our combined steel sheet-rolling 
industries. Army and civilian lorries to the 
number of 2S0 were engaged for eight weeks 
in transporting the material from the 280 
factories handling it, to R.A.O.C. depots ; 
500,000 components the R.A.O.C. received 
and assembled and then issued to some 5,000 
different depots for fitting. 

Hand-in-glove with all this went medical 
preparations, and far-seeing arrangements 
for the transport of the sick and the wounded 
from the beach-heads to Britain, either by sea 
or by air. Pay day on the beaches passed 
without a hitch, thanks to the Paymastcr- 
Ccncral's forethought ; and within a day or 
two of the landing letters were being collected 
for delivery home—and letters from home 
being received by ” the boys ’’sharing the 
brilliant triumphs of those early June days. 
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Shepherded across the English Channel by the AOied Naries under Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, tanks and equipment in 
ever-inaeasing quantities land on wide stretches d tt)e Invasion Coast in broad dayHeht With barrage balloon protection, 
calmly and methodically the work of unloading goes on. Many vehicles, such as uie tanks in the top photograph, have 

hMn specially waterproofed to keep their melanism unaffected by immersion in deep water as they drive ashore. 111 





€faiw9e^ om iMe NwtHerwt Cousi FVa**re— —Owr Men are Aii Sei yjw Mhe EtiheraMian # 4 /* tEnmj^ 

Under cover of naval and air bombardment, American assault troof» plonge thitN«h the surf from a landii^ craft (t) on British infantry and Red Crass peraocmel (4) wade in from the sea in the wake of comrades who are battlinf their wav 

June 6 , 1944, to the shore, where they are here seen from the air ( 2 ). Confronted by witberin; eMmy fire they take cover f miand through the Normandy countryside. Tow-planes and Riders swarm overhead (5) canying more reinforcements, 

behind beach obstacles (3k At the end of a day of very heavy conflict in one beach sector, thev g^ned a hundred yards of ( while landinc craft Ue dose inshore. In the first 24 hours the Battle of the Beaches was won ; in a week the Allied front 

T12 «Tound. “haneimr on by their eyelids " declared General htontgomery; but a few days later they were lO miles inland. ertended fin miles, with marimum depth of 18 mflcs, crownin* with triumph the lereatest combined operation in historv. I 13 











Van0Mtia»M VonMTibwUe to the Hawt fVteonw# 

In six days from the landing prisoners numbered 10 , 000 . This wayskk station in Normandy (top) was a German strona- 
pnint. It is now in Canadian hands, and the lined-up prisoners await marching orders. They were still preparing an 
*’ Impenetrable defence ” when the blow fell. Another morose haH-doeen (bottom) are seen with their guards; in the back- 
grrM^, casualties receive attention. The Western Canadian Irrfantry Brigade formed part of the British 3rd Divisinn. 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


Of Vital 
W^ar Books 






by Hamilton Fyfe 


A SwFnisii statesman some centuries 
ago was sending his son out into the 
world and giving him advice. Better 
advice than Polonius gave Laertes, though 
that was not had. Oxenstierna said, “Don't 
believe what you are told, my boy. Investigate 
for yourself. Make up your own mind. 
Then you will be astonished to find with 
how little wisdom the world is governed.” 
1 suppose few ages have had more glaring 
examples of this than the one we live in. 

1 have been reading a book which shows 
how the muddles and intrigues of politicians 
made possible the attempt Japiin is making 
to become all-powerful in the Pacihe. That 
attempt could not have been made, says 
Willard Price in his Japan's Ishinds of 
Mystery (Heinemann. lOs. M.), if the mandate 
for protecting these territories which stretch 
across the ocean for thousands of miles had 
not been given by the 1919 Peace Conference 
to J.'ipan. The risk of doing this was not 
absent from some American minds. President 
Wilson t^lt they might be a threat to ti.e 
United Stales. Hut secret treaties between 
Britain. Ti'ance and Japan prevented him from 
standing out against this gift of enormous 
value toa possible, indeed a probable, enemy. 
It was laid down in the mandate that the 
islands should not be fortified or used as 
naval bases. Mr. Price, who is American, 
blames the “easy-going” officials of the 
League of Nations, “comfortably Icaihcr- 
chaired in Geneva,” for not keeping a closer 
watch and discovering that Japan treated 
this proviso with contempt. He docs not 
complain of the secret diplonwcy that pro¬ 
mised the islands to Japan. That happened 
before the United Slates entered the war in 
l^l?. and he saw that “if America had been 
moved to fight'for democracy when Germany 
first flung down the challenge in 1914. instead 
of after three years delay, it might have pre¬ 
vented the rising of many ghosts which 
haunted President Wilson at the peace table.” 
fic blames “American vacillation and lack 
of clear-cut policy” for the failure to safe¬ 
guard American interests in the Pacific, by 
letting territories vital to the security of those 
interests fall into the hands first of the 
Germans and then of the Japanese. 

TVhfn the U.S.A. fought and beat Spain, the 
’ ’ islands were part of the spoilsof victory. 
Alt that the U.S.A. kept were the Philippines 
and Guam. The rest was returned to Spain. 
Spain sold it to Germany for £700.000. The 
Germans were more energetic than the 
Spaniards had been. 

The Spanish period had Keen largely a 
regime of priests who forced their religion upon 
(he islanders with the bloody ..ssisiaace of 
soldiers. Rebellions were frequent. 

The Germans worked up the tracte in dried 
coconut (copra) and were making a profit 
when the 1914 war came. Then Japan rushed 
in and seized Micronesia (which mei'ns The 
Little Islands) before British ships on the 
same errand could get there. The Japanese 
made it quite clear they meant to hold them, 
if necessary to fight for them. So the easy 
way out seemed to be to give them the man¬ 
date to take care of them. Japan did this 
thoroughly, not in the interest of the inhabi¬ 
tants but of its own ambitions. 

Not only did they make the islands strong 
for use in war; they also introduced new 
methods in cultivation and new crops which 
have brought about an economic revolniion. 
Production of copra has been improved and 
quickened. Some of the finest sugarcane in 
the world is grown. Tapioca, tis^ by cake 
arxl confectionery makers everywhere in 
powdered form, has been planted on what 


seemed barren land. Pineapples and pigs arc 
raised In vast numbers. That is an example 
of wisdom in government, hut the Japanese 
spoil it by their criminal folly of believing 
thr> can make profit out of war. 

Willard Pricx and his wife managed to .sec 
a good deal of .Micronesia in spite of the 
obstacles thrown in the way of anyone who 
wanted to visit there. A German who got 
in sonve ten years ago complained that he 
had been followed about wherever he went. 
The explanation offered was that he had been 
discovered to be tubercular, and it was ncccs- 


An Island Whereon 
to Spend Eternity? 


sury to take great care of him. He mistook 
hospitality for shadowing ! Another travel¬ 
ler, a L.S. colonel of Marines, disappeared 
and was slated to have drunk himself to 
death, but the general belief was that the 
Japanese had poisoned him. 

A MONO some of the islanders iKad-hunting 
^ still goes on. I have often wonds'rcd 
what its origin could have been. It is m>w 
practised as a kind of sport. How it started 
was explained by one of the “kings.” At a 
time when there was not enough lo cat -• 
“too many people, too little food”—each 
group of tribesmen tried to thin out the popu¬ 
lation by killing as many of other tribes as 
they could. Warriors were sent out to trap 
unwary men, women or children, and fall on 
them unawares. “If we could stop a young 
mouth from a lifetime of eating, it was even 
better than stopping an old one." So what 
Karl Marx called economic warfare was 
waged in >its simplest form in Palau. 

The South Seas have been described so 
often as earthly paradises that it will surprise 
and shock most people to learn that the 
natives are an unhealthy lot. EvcDwherc the 
population is decreasing. “Long lime ago,” 
lamented a chief, “only old men died : now 
young men die.” They die from dieses 


of the stomach and lungs. They die from 
leprosy, dysentery, venereal complaints. 
These last have been brought lo them, as 
tuberculosis was, by while people. But they 
have only themselves lo blame for weakening 
their constitutions by living in thaiched-roof 
huts, which are shut up tightly in bad weather 
and at all times are damp, froustv and dark. 

Their artceslors taught them to plunge fever 
.sufferers in the .sea to cool them, and to lay 
anyone with a chill on them as dose as pos¬ 
sible to a fire. They still Jo it. Some of 
them wash their dead chiefs' bodies after 
death and drink the water, hoping to acquire 
his strength. So much was their working 
capacity diminished by illness that the 
Japanese in self-defence established up-to-date 
hospitals and efficient health centres. 

Tt is impossible to avoid thinkii^ that the 
islanders would be belter off if white 
men lud never found them. One of the most 
intelligent whom Mr. Price talked lo deplored 
the “benefits” supposed to have been 
brought to them. He said they got on very 
well without them. They were contented 
and quiet. Now they were being made rest- 
l«.ss. anxious to be doing something, even if it 
wax quite useless. ”On the athleiie field near 
the school a track has been made wheic boys 
may run round in a circle. 'I hat is'what 
civilization i.s - running round in a circle.” 

But if the people are in many ways disap¬ 
pointing. the beauty of the scenery cannot bo 
exaggerated. While we picture Truk, the 
Japanese naval base, as a fortress bristling 
with guns, grim and horrid, ii-is :n truth more 
lovely even than Tahiti. It ix ”a ciuxter of 
245 islands in a vast iridescent lagoon sur¬ 
rounded by a coral reef.” Once there wax a 
huge volcano here. Its summit was divided 
up into many summits. The land gradually 
subsided ; only the tops of the mountains 
were left above water. These arc now Truk. 
There arc also pink coral islands which are 
flat, while the volcanic remnants are like 
towers and minarets “clothed from sea to 
summit with bread-fruit and banana trees, 
coconut palms, scarlet bougainvillea and 
crimson hibiscus, brilliant against the deep 
b!ue South Sea sky." Mr. Price says if he 
could choose a spot in which to spend 
eternity, he would think twice about Truk. 

It would have to be dc-Japped, of course. 
Well, it will be. And then we must hope 
while people will be careful not to make 
such glaring mistakes in government as they 
made in the past—with the result that we 
are tangled up in this world war. 



SCT Afine AY CARRItn-BASCO AIRCRAFT of t(to U.S. Navy. bomOod JapanM« aro 

■••n lying off tba tbichly jnnglod Palaw lalanda in tbo PaciRc afCar tko Mavy attack tltora on 
March 2f, IMS ( othor onamy chipt Bod boforo tho attack. Thia vital Japanoao baao, which ll«o 
•onto SM miloa from tho Philip^not. wa« tovoroly damagod. Tho ttery of thoto onomydMid 
latsndt it daalt with in tho booh rovtowod in Chit pago. OAGE IIS f'.'aiir: .V.-ay 




Freedom Returns to Stricken Towns of France 



ONE AFTER ANOTHER town* and 
vlllago* of Normandy hav* had tha 
Natl yok* llftad hy th* advanclnf Alliod 
armla*. iaigny, a tmall commorclal 
town tom* thra* mil** inland (!)> wa« 
capCur*d on Jun* Id, 1944. Chotring 
crowd* graotod our fore** In Bayaux, 
and two llttia girl* pr*«*nt*d bouguac* 
to th* olTIcar* who addrastad tham (2). 
Capture of Bayaux on Jun* t deprived 
th* anamy of th* mo«t direct line of 
communication from th* Cherbourg 
panintula to th* valley of th* Seine 
and CO Earle. Th* Carman* flooded 
th* area round Carentan, key traneport 
and communication centre (3), vrhich 
th* Allie* fir*t encored on Jun* 13. Th* 
town of St*. Mgr* Eglit* |4) wa* taken 
on Jun* 4. Sa* map in p. 104. 

Pholus, firtiu* and t'.S. OJfinol. and 
AisMinUJ f'rets 
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^IRST FOOTHOLDS SECURED an tit* coa«t of Northorn Fruica in th« mtIv mornlnc of Juna 4, IF44, our farco* loiC no tima in puihiftf inland, 
■ahtnd a mawiva tanh-dtatroyar Britiih infantry thaltar from Carman anipara whila praparing to raturn thair fira (I). Battary of wall. 
camowRafad haavy iOS.mm. aalf-propallad yun.howittars tmaaha* anamy attampts to hold up ona of our advaneini froupa (2). Allied eroopa aod 
trsnaeort move on throuah a caoturad villara from which the Carmans had only raeaatir baan aiactal lik PAOF 1 17 PMvi. li'Hiih OBirK'l 


We Have Won Battle of the Beaches— Montgomery 


T he situation today is that th^se landings that 
we have made on the coast of Normandy 
have all bsen joined up into a solid line—a 
continuous lodgment area from right to left. 

The violence and the power and the speed of our 
initial assault carried us nght over the beaches 
and some miles inland very quicltly. except in one 
special case. On these beaches there were concrete 
defences and in a great many cases they were 
passed with enemy garrisons remaining in them. 

{ said bciorehand that every man must be im¬ 
bued with one idea and that was to penetrate 
quickly and deeply into eiremy co;intry and peg 
out cl^ms inland. The conception (hat you land 
on the beaches and get a little bridgehead, then 
dig in - that is no good. You must penetrate 
quickly and deeply. Those drfended localities 
which still held out when we were three miles 
inland had to be dealt with and reduced later, 
tn that process we had losses because they were 
held by stout-hearted Germans who fought very 
well indeed in their concrete-built boxes. 


On the beach where the landing of American 
troops topk place east of the Carentan estuary, 
they found a German field division which had been 
brought up from behind to thicken the coastal 
crutt and was in process of carrying out an exer¬ 
cise. Very heavy righting went on on the American 
beach on D-Day. swaying back and forwards, and 
by the evening the leading troops were not mere 
than too yards inland, hanging on by their eye¬ 
lids . . . Today those troops are miles inland. 

The situation was retrieved by three things 
(I) the gallantry of the American soldiers ; (a) 
by the very fine supporting fire given from the sea 
the Allied Navy ; and (3) by the very good 
fighter-bombers, who came down low to shoot up 
the Germans at close range. I should think that 
the retrieving of that situation from a very difficult 
and unpleasant situation to a very good orse is 
probably one of the finest things that has been 
done in this operation. 

The Western Canadian Infantry Brigade, which 
is part of the Britiih Third Division, has been in 
the thick of the fighting since (he first day. The 
brigade landed on the beaches, went nght away to 
its objective inland and still stands there. 

The support given to our armies by the Navy 
and Air Force has been superb without it wc 
could not have done it. The heavy bombing 
of the Fortresses and the other bombers wa< one 
of the big factors which nude our getting on shore 
so quickly really possible. Our soldiers American 
and British - have already got the measure of the 
enemy, hrom u tali bv 'itn. Monigomtty lo Wat 
CotrtiptndtMi la .Voraiiimfi, Jum is, 



Heart of a Fallen Empire Beats Freely Again— 



TWELVE OArS AFTER OUR NEW OFFENSIVE in lt»ly, which wa* launehad on May 2i. 1*44, Cho AHIa» •ne«r^ , *^**»'*"' 

from which tht ax^ictator wa* wont to haranguo hit crowdt, provido* our troop* with a graodttand (I). Conaral Mark Clark, Commandar ^ tha 

Sth Army (In i*ep.*laft). talk* to a priatt outtida St Fatar’t {»). Trantport In front of tha monumant to K»*i Victor Emmanual II (J) . It alto 

th* Italian Unknown Soldier'* grava. Roman* groat our troop* (4). PAGE 118 flio.»s. Bnmh »ni Can-titnn O^cia. 












As Allies Reach the End of the Road to Rome 



ARMOUR OR THE Sth ARMY roll* put th« ancient Col«M«um in Renrt«, wKicti eur triumphant troop* occupied on tho night iuno 4, 1944, while 
cheering Italian* line the pavement. Before the liBerator*, Keacelring** force* wore retreating mile* to the north, pursued by our advance mobile 
column* and batt*r*d by our air force*. The Cotoiseum, erected by the Roman emperor V**pa*ian in A.D. 73, wa* inaugurate in A.D. M, by Titu*, 
whoM armlet at that time were occupying part of Germany. PAGE 1 19 PkaU, L.i.Opitui 







I WA S THERE / 

How We Smashed Into Western Europe 

How went the first hojriof D-Oa^^ In th!>s prrionil stories ((timpses 
are given of some of the actions anl incidenti that made June 6, 1944, 
memorable as the actual commencement ol the greatest combined operation 
known to mankind-'the mighty assault on Hitler's fabled fortress in the 
West to free the enslaved peoples of Europe. 


I rxRAriii'TT.D into Europe at (wo minutes 
past one u.m. this morning. six-and<o 
haK hours berorc our seaborne forces 
hegnn the full-blown invasion of Icstung 
I urnpa: and ! have seen, done and experi¬ 
enced a 'oi since then. I was nc-tr the shore, 
hiding from Na/i patrols as I watched our 
first forces go i'shore from (he scit at 7.15. 
i have seen a few thousand paratroops and 
glider-borne troops, whom I itomin.ite now 
as iho bravest, most tenacious men I have 
ever known, hold the brid^'heud against 
Miller’s Armies for over sixteen hours despite 
overwhelming odds. 

Our job as an airborne force was to silence 
a vital coastal battery, which if still in 
rpcraiion miehl have blown our ships to 
bits as ihcv came to the shore. We silenced 
it. And our other just as vital job was to 
secure two important bridges over the canal 
ami river north of Caen, to prevent them 
Irom being blown up, and to hold (hem 
against ad-comers until (he main Armies 
arrived. We arc still holding them. They 
aie still intact. 

I emplaned in ‘‘C for Charlie.” a great 
black bomber, at 11.20 p.m,, and we took 
out place in ihc taxi-ing line of planes ih.it 
streichcd tVoni one end to the other of one 
>f the biggest airfields in Britain. There were 
I jncashire men. Yorkshiremen and North- 
umhrians mostly in our “stick” of paia- 
iiooivcrs. the L'ccrtcst bunch of armed men I 
h-ivo over Seen. Preceding them by half an 
hour were the gliders and planes of para- 
Hoopers who were going to make a do-or- 
die attempt to take vital bridges before they 
could be blown up. 'I hose gliders were 
going to crash themselves on the butiresscs 
of the hridees themselves, and then. aiJcJ by 
paratroopers, were to capture the hriduics and 
all sunouriding land. It was our job to 


bring them aid within thirty minutes of their 
surprise attack, and to “infest” the whole 
area for a hundred square miles around to 
prevent the Nazis from counter-attacking. 

It was five minutes to one when the light 
snapped oH and a hole in the plane was opened 
Under it we could see the copst of France helow 
and a garish sight it was, for flak from thw coast 
defences was spouting flame everywhere. In 
great globes of reS and purple it burst all round 
our plane as it coasted in and down to the dropping 
zone. And we were scared by it -until the red 
light flashed before our eyes and then swiftly 
changed to green, and we were all madly shuffling 
down the hole and jumping into space. 1 looked, 
as I twisted down, for the church I had been told 
to spy for a landmark, and for the wood where 
we were later going to rendezvous as a fighting 
force. But the wind had caught me, and was 
whisking me east. Faster and faster I twisted, 
and I had to wrestle with my straps to get me 
straight. By that time I had come down in an 
orchard outside a farmhouse. And as I stood up 


witn my Harness oft and wiped the sweat oH my 
brown-painted face, I knew I was hopelessly lost 
Dare 1 go to the farmhouse and ask for directions i 
Suddenly there was a rip and tear in my flapping 
jumpuig-imock, and I flung myself to the ground as 
machine-guns rattled. 

There was silenes, then two more smashing 
eKplosloni. Hand-grenades, this tim*. I could 
now see figures manoeuvring in the moonlight. 
I dived into the next field, and began to run at the 
crouch. And then, suddenly, at the farther edge 
there were two more figures. They were coming 
towards me. and they were carrying guns. What 
might have happened is oiR of those " ifs " of 
my private history only there was a crash of 
Sten gun fire instead, and both men crumpled 
up not fifteen yards from me. Into the field 
stealthily catiK five men to challepge me and I 
wai with our own paratroopers again. 

I'or two long, weary hours wc wandered 
the country. Wc hid from German patrols 
in french barns. We shot-up a Na/i car 
speeding down a lane. When we were lying 
■n a ditch on the outskirts of a village, u 
youth appeared with a German flask full of 
Normandy wine and, alter wc had drunk it. 
he led us, by a rounduliout route, away from 
the enemy. And just after 3 a.ni. we made 
our rendezvous—the bridges. Over both 
the river and the canal, spans were in our 
hands and firmly held Ivy paratroop machine- 
gunners. Only beyond, in Ihc west country, 
could tracer be seen and the noise of battle 
heard u.> wc heat back a Nazi countcr- 
aiiack. And then, at 3.20 every Allied 


paralroooer behind the so-callcd Atlantic 
W'all breathed a sigh of relief as he heard the 
roar of bombers coming in slow, bombci's 
towing gliders towards the dropping ground. 

We watched them in the p.ilc moonlight 
and glare of flak, unhooking, and then diving 
steeply for earth. We saw one. caught by 
ack-ack, catch fire and fl> around for tlirce 
or four minutes, a hall of flame. Wc heard 
the crunch of breaking matchwood as gliders 
bounced on rocks and careered into still- 
undcstroved poles. Out of every glider men 
were pouring, and jeeps, and anti-tank guns 
and field giin$--and wc knew that if Nazi 
tanks did conic now wc could hold them. 

And now. as a faint glow began to appear 
in the eastern sky, our eyes turned upwards 
and westwards, f'or there was a roaring 
that rapidly grew to a thundcious roll that 
never stopped. Wc knew the climax of 
phase one of the invasion was approaching 
now. Here were bombers, swarming in like 
bees to give the Nazi coastal defences their 
last soflening-up before our seaborne forces 
landed. .And what a .sight it was to sec. 
W'c were about two miles away, hut (he 
shudder of explosions lifted us off the 
ground. Soon the sky wa.s lit with a green 
and purple glow from burning Nazi dumps, 
and still more bombers swarmed in. 

As dawn canic I moved across country 






BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS, down to oarth in Normondf, promptly dig in (sbovo). Tko 
Bri <«h 4th Airborno Divition hz* won hith prsiM in tho invaiion bottio* : ttorioa am gimn in tbit 
paga and in paga 111. Giant Hamiiar glidart, towad by Halifaaaa, aro about to touch-down in 
a Franch field (top); tho fMt and light tank* thoy carry will amorgo raady for immodiaca acticM. 
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/ IVas There! 



BATTLE>0O$TV BRITISH COMMANDO^) ar« her* fMA moviitf up, with Alllpd tr*R«port, 
threufh a thall'tmathad Normandy town noar hotly-contottad Caon. Thoy haya boon in tho 
thick of tho flehtinf ainco our aatault on Woctorn Europo bogan on Juno i. If44, ond havo wall boon 


collod " tho fino cutting odgo of tho Irltiah Army. 

through Nazi patrols to get nearer to the 
coast. Wherever we moved there were 
traces of otir airborne invasion. Emptied 
containers, still burning their signal lights, 
were scattered in fields and orchards. 

Wrecked gliders littered the ground, some of 
them splintered to matchwood. Ihcrc were 
parachutes lying everywhere. Eventually we 
reached high ground overlooking the coast 


i’Jrol*, Urituk OjfuniJ 

and waited until our watches showed TM. 
A few minutes before it there was an earth- 
shaking holocaust of noise. Approaching 
ihc coast under cover of naval ships, the 
invasion- barges were coming in, and comifig 
in firing. It was a terrific ^rrage that must 
have paralysed the defences. Then ships 
began nudging towards the beaches. The 
invasion at long last had begun !—LfomrJ 
Motity, for Combuuti i‘rfss 


I Went With the First Glider-bome Troops 


I LANDED with the first glider forces in 
the invasion. It was dark, it was 
deadly, and we landed in a country of 
itinking swamps and hidden snipers. Almost 
the whole time I was there I had to lake 
evasive action from Ihc enemy. I crawled as 
I have never crawled before. When I kft 
the lighting a''ea I left behind me my face- 
print m the mud of Normandy's ditches. 

I wvnt over with the first glider group 
from Britain before dawn on D-Day. Never 
before had I been in a glider, and my own 
ekpcricnce has shown me that the men who 
fly m gliders are among (he world's toughest, 
they nsk a crash landing, to start with, and 
are usually given a hot reception because the 
enemy has been put on the alert by (he prior 
arrival of paratroop.s. We ttwk off in (he 
dark with scores of large transport planes 
hauling the heavily loaded gliders off the 
aerodrome at intervals of about 20 seconds. 

We headed into heavy weather towards 
t rarKC. The glider heaved and pitched. 
Soldiers on cittKr side of me were sick. I 
chewed gum vigorously, according to direc¬ 
tions, swallowed some seasick pills and tried 
to think of something funny. I couldn't. 
The aerial procession was a sight I shall never 
Ibrgel. The sky looked like a giant Christ¬ 
mas tree, aglow with heaving clusters of 
red and green lights. In a little over two 
hours we reached the French coast, which 
was ablaze with light. We approached by 
an indirect route. Then it bc^n. Flak 
started ripping through (he fabric sides of 
our gilder, but no one was hit despite our 
slow pace and low altitude. 

Su4d*nly we went into a sickening dive as we 
dropped our tow-line. "Hold tight. We're going 


down I " yelled the pilot Great balls of fire 
started to stream through our glider as we circled 
to land. I looMMd my safety-belt to remove my 
Mae West and could not get it fastened in the 
excitement. I was thrown to the floor as our 
glider smashed and jarred on the earth, slid across 
a field and crashed into a ditch. For a moment 1 
lay half-stunned, but the red-hot zip of machine- 
gun bullets an inch or two above my head revived 
me in a hurry. 1 took a wild dive out of the 
emergency door and fell into a ditch, waist-deep 
in stinking water overlaid with scum. 


It was 4.15 a.m. Mortars and machine- 
guns cliatlcrcd. 1 was in a panic. My one 
desire was to get back home. Suddenly : 
“ Push ahead, and for God's sake keep 
flat ! ” came a voice, that of a captain who 
had come over in my glider. Chin-deen in 
filth I slid along, feeling very weak. I drew 
myself forward with my hands, which were 
cut and pierced and stung by nettles. I 
parted some reeds, and (he rustle brought 
bursts of machine-gun 6rc and bullets from 
a sniper across the field. 1 continued to inch 
along the ditch, lotting wetter, colder and 
more hungry. 

At 4 p.m. the ditch was still my shelter. I 
was still face down, flatter than a worn rug. 
In my crawling 1 met Licutcnani-Coloncl 
Ch.irlcs Schelltwmmer, of New York. He 
had been in my glider and I felt a little better. 
We weie able to get out of the ditch and 
start new tactics of hedge crawling. 'I hero 
were still plenty of snipers around and they 
began to practise on us, following us all 
along the hedco. At one place there was a 
7 ft. gap which had to be cleared in a leap. 
i.ieutcnanl-ColoncI Schclihammer made it 
and beckoned to me. Weak and dispirited, 

I started across like an Olympic champion, 
but slipped right in the middle. All records 
for picking oneself up and proceeding were 
broken then and there. 

I had lost my tin hai. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Schellhammcr ordered me to go back for it. 

] suddenly hated him with a black venom- 
hut I dived back and got it. The tactics 
baffled the sniper so much that he didn't 
shoot I However, things improved, and by 
5.30 that afternoon the area was cleared of 
.snipers and we reached a little town which 
had just been captured by Americans. An 
old French woman came with a bottle of 
cognac which I gulped. " The Bochc has 
gone. The war is over," she said. Ten 
minutes later the Germans counter-attacked 
and (he war started all over again. Eager 
to keep out of trouble I hiked for the woods 
and spent a miserable night with an American 
colonel and a very dolorous cow in a clump 
of super-sharp raspberry bushes. 

1 wandered alt next day and reached a 
temporary Command Post. That was Wed¬ 
nesday, and in the evening a platoon of 
Germans raided us as we were digging in. 

1 was getting shock-proof. 1 flopped into 
my hole and slept. Then I proceeded to the 
H.Q. establishment. A sergeant who watched 
me from a distance introduced me to his 
friends as the “ best In the hedge-crawling 
business." It is an honour 1 am proud to 
accept. I calculate the Germans used about 
5.000 rounds of ammunition on me that first 
day.—.VflMitof/ Jarrow, KeuUrs 


w 


Storming Ashore with the SOth Division 


E landed soon after seven a.m. on 
June 6, from an assault craft. As 
our line of craft approached the 
shore the Navy's guns were blazing and 
smashing shells into fortifications guarding 
the strip of the beach w^ had to take. Just 
ahead us, tank landing-craft were already 
inshore and tanks were racing up the shingle. 
German 88-minimetre guns got on to them 
and there were several direct hits which 
knocked out the tanks. Others came on. 

We had no time to see how (hey got on, 
as our craft were by this time bumping on 
to the beach. Three hundred yards ahe^ of 
us was a concrete wail about 20 feel high. 
It was leatly a road embankment vntb a rc^ 
running along the top. It was embrasured 
and the Jerries were lining the top and 
potting away at us, sweeping with their 
machine-guns and hurling down hand- 
grenades as we swept forward. 

Several of our lads fell, but we dashed 
forward and got under the base of the wall 
where (be Jerries couldn't get at us. More 


of our landing<raft were coming inshore. 
J took a glimpse backward and saw one go 
up in flames. It hud hit one of their under¬ 
water obstructions. 1 had seen these poking 
up out of the water as we came in, but we 
missed them. They were long ramps stick¬ 
ing up from the sea-bottom tike inclined 
planes, and intended to rip the bottoms out 
of our craft. In addition they had bottles of 
explosive attached to the protruding end, 
which went up on contact. It was one of 
these that apparently upset the craft I saw 
go up. 

Jerry was fighting hard to stop us landing, 
but soon the beach was swarming with our 
chaps. My party worked along the base of 
the wail and then charged over the open 
beach. There was sloping ground away on 
our left which led up to the top of a road 
where the wall petered out. We fought 
our way up this slope and got into (he 
wooded ground above. This was full of 
Jerries. The wood was criss-crossed with 
low stone walls, just like Sicily. There were 
snipers Iwhind these walls and they let us 




/ There!' 



H.M.S. ROONEY hurlad lE-in. »t tha 

Normandr coast whila landing'craft s(^ to 
tha baachat uodar coaar of tha torriflc bom- 
bardmani from bar guas and thoaa of ochar 
Alliad warships (saa storf baJcw) 
i’oMo. KryUont 

have it. The chap next to me fetl, shot 
(hrouih the neck. He was dead. Among 
the woods there were also trenches which 
tho enemy was defending strongly. We 
drove them out with Tommy-guns and 
rlRc lire as wc advanced, but the men behind 
the walls were causing us a lot of trouble and 
casualties. The first of our chaps had got 
through the wood and were working round 
the Jerries manning the top of the wall when 


F our men with their eyes glued to their 
powerful binoculars mounted in the 
control tower from which the fire of 
this battleship is directed shouted together 
** there he goes again ! ” as a winking light 
on the shoulder of the skyline this afternoon 
betrayed a powerful German gun in action. 
It had obviously been dragged into position 
overnight to take the place of the battery 
which we had knocked clean out with our 
IS-inch salvos yesterday. The new arrivals 
had dug themselves in near the old position 
probably because no other so compleicly 
commanded our beaches. 

They had no intentioR of interfering with 
us. S^ing ilic devastation of yesterday so 
near them, they probably had a healthy 
res|)ect for our guniMry. but they betrayed 
their activity by a few unostentatious ranging 
shots which they pul out to sea. What 
they wanted to do was to lake advantage of 
the hazy distance between us and them to 
get on with their real job of harassing the 
beach without being spotted by guns like 
ours which could answer back. It was part 


a grenade lobbed over and exploded at my 
feet. I got this smack in the head and was 
out of the battle. Jerries were by this time 
popping off with their mortars. 

The beach and wood became very hot 
laces, and there was a certain amount of 
arbed wire among the trees, but it was low 
and we had got through it without much 
difficulty. When Jerry went back a bit, 
still hghiing pretty hard. I made my way 
back to the b^ch and. with other wounded, 
was loaded on a ship - and here I am. it 
was a lively party, but we shifted Jerry 
from his strong points and everything was 
going well when I left.— Stt. H. Maynard of thi 
SufA 7>i(‘i>ioii, <ti loU in ho'-pUa! to K Moiisoii. 


of the schedule of the cruisers Frobisher and 
Scylla to investigate certain targets reported 
to them by aircraft, and so they were in¬ 
structed as they passed nearby to let the new 
occupants have a few salvos. It was hoped 
that the Germans would return the fire and 
so give us an opportunity of marking them 
down accurately for the attention of our 
heavier guns. I was in the director control 
lower when one of the gunnery offtcers' team 
reported '* Frobisher has opened tire, sir." 

“ Now wc will see if Jerry accepts the 
bait," said the gunnery officer (" Guns 
It was a few seconds later that the cry went 
up from the watchers, of whom I happened 
to be one. The new, and very temporary, 
tenants bit all right, and the tell-tale gun 
flashes from the all but invisible skyline were 
quickly translated into u target for our “B" 
turret. Distance, angle of sight and a dozen 
other readings were transmitted to the C.T. 
"table" in the bowels of the ship from which 
all the guns get their instructions. 

in the meantime, another of our team had 
noted the fall of shot about the two cruisers. 


It was loo close to be healthy, and from the 
splashes wc judged the guns to be 3'9-in. or 
6'I-in., big pieces to have got into position 
so quickly unless they were mobile. The 
Germans had taken the bait wholly, and 
flash after flash revealed them as they tried 
to pin down the weaving cruisers. 

1 took my eyes from the binoculars for a second 
to peep through my armoured slit at the blistered 
and blackened barrels of the old “ Spite's ” guns. 
They were already trained on the “ new teiiauts.'* 
cocked so aggressively so that where I sat 20 feet 
above the captain's bridge t could almost look 
down their grizzled muzzles. They were only 
waiting the order of Captain Kelsey to spit out 
the inferno of Name and brown smokt qweding 
their ton-weight of high explosive to its billet. 
“Open fire 1 ^' came the order from the bri^e. 
The Director Layer an eaperienced warrant officer 
- pressed a foot-pedal which can fire all the main 
armament in one mighty broadside. 

Two ranging ihclis went screaming away through 
the volcano of smoke and flame which Hotted 
everything from our view temporarily. "Guns'' 
imperturbably noted the patsage of the leconds 
It was amazing how all the crew could tell you 
exactly when the projectiles were going to burst. 
" Splash I " sang out “ Guns." using the technical 
slang to indicate that the shot had fallen ; and 
peenitg through my binoculars I saw two fountains 
of grey smoke spring up from the side of the hill. 
We were "right for tine" as they say, but a 
little short. " Up 200 " and " right one " were 
the instructions thst sent the next tsro ranging 
shots screaming on their ^th. Then whoops of 
delight rang through the D.C.T. as the next salvo 
spouted high above the horizon, exactly where we 
had seen the gun flashes of the " new tenants." 

"That will make (hem think again, hut 
let them have another for luck ! " said 
"Guns." Away screamed another salvo and 
as the "projjies" hurtled on their way still 
echoing faintly back at us the German battery 
flashed again. " Wait until this one reaches 
you ! " Again wc seemed dead on the target, 
and behind the dun-coloured bursts of our 
shells u great cauliflower of angry smoke 
spread and drifted to leeward in a heavy pall. 


We of the Warspite Shelled the French Coast 



DURING MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS t« • Normxfldy xrM MSt of Caon, important cemmuaicatiens contra. British airborno troops movo a 
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In the absence of a spotting aircraft to 
give us & bird's^ye report, we could only 
gauge our success by whether or not the *’ new 
tenants” manned their guns again. There 
was no sign of life and no further reply to 
Frobisher's hre. nothing from that direction 
harrying the beach, and we came to the con¬ 
clusion that the gun site was again '* to let.” 

Though wc had fired until dusk on Tuesday 
wc were ready again by 6.30 this morning. 
The first target reported to us came at 7.40 
when spotting aircraft recommended for our 
attention a group of transport attached to a 
Panzer column two miles north of Caen. 
It was moving south-westerly along a road. 
Three two-gun salvos landed smack in the 

We Carried Canadian 

T hey look like beer bottles, these mines, 
and they are coloured black. They 
hang on tripods stuck in shallow 
approaches to the beaches, and you see them 
if you approach at low tide. They do not 
hurt fair-sized ships, but if you arc in small 
assault landing craft you have a tough go 
of it; but if it is at all possible you carry 
out your assignment—to deliver troops. That 
was the assignment of Canadian seamen, who 
were charged with bringing Canadian assault 
troops on to the beaches when Western 
Europe was invaded this morning. 

1 was aboard H.M.C.S. Prince David 
when she weighed anchor off the coast of 
Frarxx and giant davits dropped her fanding 
craft on to the water, f'orty-foot craft 
churned away in a perfect line, and the 
Canadians in them tightened their grips on 
their weapons—members of the crew, 
youngsters from every part of Canada and 
veterans of Combined Operations landings at 
Dieppe, North Africa and Sicily. 

They ran into no opposition until a hundred 


/ IVtrs There! 
middle of them, and then, shifting range a 
thousand yards, we put three more salvos 
into some more transport concentrated near 
a village. The aircraft reported so many 
of the vehicles destroyed that they did not 
consider it worth our while continuing. 

Then we had indicated to us sonte strongly 
held earthworks in a wooded area south of 
a village. Including our ranging shots we 
only needed to put 20 rounds into this strong- 
point before we received the report that it 
appeared to be totally destroyed. Next came 
news of a troublesome German A.A. battery 
of five guns tying on high ground and. 
ranging on it, we quickly knocked out four 
of them.—H’. F. Harfiu, ('ombii*e4 /‘mr 

Troops to the Beaches 

yards from the beaches, then choppy waters 
dashed them against these “ bccr-bottle” 
mines. Some craft were blown up, but there 
were few casualties among the ‘troops and 
they waded through three feet of water on to 
saridy shores. By afternoon seamen had 
hitch-hiked their way back to the Prince 
David on other landing craft while soldiers 
were advancing through the town in wake 
of scores of tanks. Mines had failed to stop 
them, and except for sporadic mortar and 
machinc-gun fire there was no large-scale 
resistance in that sector. 

Day broke under clouded skies after wc 
had spent days aboard ship waiting. At first, 
life aboard the Prince David was as free from 
concern as a jaunt in a St. Lawrence River 
pleasure liner. That was appropriate enough, 
because at one time the Prince David had b^n 
on the luxury run between Boston and 
Halifax.. Then she was taken over by the 
Royal Canadian Navy and converted to an 
armed merchant cruiser. After service in 
the Pacific she was sent across the Atlantic 


as a mother ship. Technically she is called 
a Landing Ship Infantry, but if you want 
to be informal you call her a mother ship— 
the same name that was given to hundreds 
of large craft that made part of the fleet 
of four thousand ships converging on 
Western Europe. Let Able Seaman James 
Morgan tell his story: 

Our only trouble came from mines. There was 
hardly any mortar or machine-gun ISre. When 
we left the David and joined with the rest of the 
flotilla the sea was a little rough, but that was all. 
Wc saw only about six German planes and they 
didn't come near us. As we approached we could 
see what our bombing had done to the village. 
Not a house stood undamaged. A machine-gun 
nest in a church steeple aiwut a hundred, yards 
away rattled away, but one of our bombers swooped 
down on it. All along the beaches other craft 
were landing and we would just walk in. 

The water was about three feet deep. A bullet 
slummed my ear and struck the soldier next to 
me. I don't think he was badly hurt. All 
troops got on land all right and they no sooner 
did than we hit a mine and the craft blew up. 
The crew were okay, though, and we wad^ 
ashore to regroup ourselves and get a lift out 
with the heavier tank-landing craft that were not 
aftected when the mines exploded under them. 
Tanks gathered in downs, and the troops we had 
carried gathered behind them to advance into the 
vilfage itself. I saw a couple of civiliatu run out 
to greet them. I also saw a couple of French 
Canadians Standing guard over eight German 
prisoners. By this time there was very little 
stuff dropping near us . . . 

When the David's assault crew rejoined 
the ship they were cheered lustily by their 
mates, who had begun worrying about them. 
The cheers died down as another large landing 
craft drew alongside. It contained casualties 
— the first they had seen. They were Royal 
Marine Commandos. Wounded men were 
taken to the sick bay and the hastily converted 
wardroom, and landings from the Prince 
David continued .—Oerald Clark, aboard H.M. 
Canadian ikip Frinee David 
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/UNE 7. Wadnofdar l.7«hh dor 

WMtorn Front.—Allied troop* civarvd 
•II iinding baschM of th* anemy. 

Air.—Allied heavy bomber* •Hacked 
•irfleld* and railway communication* 
from Bay of BItcay to the Seine. 

Modltorranoon.—Heavy bomber* 

attacked Ploeici oil refinerie*. railway 
yarda ac Bratov and Piteatl, and Iron Gate 
canal at Turnu Sevarln. 

lUNE $. Thwridoy l.7dl<f doy 

Wntern Front.—Captura of Biyeux 
announced by Allied Headeuirier*. 

Italy.—Civlta Caatcllana occupied by 
Sch Army, and Subiaco by Bth Army. 

/UNE f. friday 1 .7d/nd dey 

Air.—R.A.F, attacked airfield* in 
N.W, France, and Etampes railway (unc¬ 
tion ; Moaquitoes bombed Berlin. 

Italy.—Fifth Army captured Viterbo. 
Veirali* and Tarqulnla. 

Moditorranoan.—Target* in Munich 
area, railway yarda at Nl*h, and harbour at 
Porto Marghera (near Vanicel. attacked by 
Allied heavy bomber*. 

lUNC 19. Satjrday 1.743rd day 

Wottern Front.—Itigny and Tr(viire* 
captured by U.S. troops. Gen. Mont¬ 
gomery eiiabltthed H.Q. in France. 

Air.-Heavy attack* by Allied plane* 
on Birfleldi In Normandy and Brittany. 
At night, rail centre* at Orleans. Dreua, 
Achtrr* and Versailles bombed by R.A.F. 

Moditorrancan.—Lightning* bombed 
Oil refinery at Pioettl. Munich. Avignon 
end Arles attacked by heavy bombert. 

fluatian Front.—Sov<et croop* 
■aunchtd offemive against Finn* in Karelia. 
taMwring Teriioki. 

Fscinc.—U.S. carrier-borne aircraft 
attacked Guam. Saipan and Ttnian I* in 
the Mananaa. 

/UNE M. Sundoy f 74dih doy 

Wottern Front.—U.S. troop* occi^ 
tied tnon ; British reached Tilly-sur- 
>eulle«, S.E of Bayeui. 

Air.—Heavy bomber* struck at rail 
(encre* of Nances. Evreux and Tour*. 

Modlterranoan.—Allied bombert at¬ 
tacked Constanta and Giurglu and oil In- 
tltlationt at Smercreve (Yugo-*lavia). 

Rusalen Front.—U.S. Russian-bated 
bnmbert atcackad Rumanian airfield* and 
landed in Italy. 

tteljr.—Bth Army occupied Pescara and 
Avetrsne. 

Feeifle.—L Ibcracors made daylight 
•itatk on Trufc- 


CHina.—iapanese troop* occupied 

Changsha, capital of Hunan. 

/UNE 12. Monde/ l.74SOt do/ 

Wottern Front.—U.S. troops captured 
Carencan. F'ghcing between British tnd 
German armoured unit* between Caen 
and Tilly-tur-ScuUct. 

Air.—^cr 1.403 U.S. heavy bombert 
•truck ac airfield* and bridges la France. 
Ac night ever 1,003 R.A.F. ^anet bombed 
Gelsenkirchen, Cologne. Arras, Cambrai 
and Amiens. 

FxctRc—U.S. Pacific Fleet again at¬ 
tacked bases in the Mananas. 

Genorel.—Mr. Churchill, Gen. Smuts. 
Gen. Eisenhower and U.S. chief* of stiff 
toured Normandy beach-heads. 

/UNE IJ, Xuatday l.74dtbday 

Wottern Front.—Allied troop* en¬ 
tered Pont I'Abb.'. Montebojrg anS 
Troarn. 

Air.—U.S. heavy bombert attacked air¬ 
fields and bridgas m France. At mghc 
Mosquitoes bombed railways and bridge- 
behind the battle fronts. 

Moditorranoan.—Icalian-bitad bom¬ 
bert zctacked aircraft factories ntc' 
Munich. 

Nuttian Fror.c.-^oviec leng-ranje 
aircraft bombed airFiclds at Brest-UtovsV, 
Biclotiok. P<n;k, Minsk, Bobruisk and 
Orshi. 

Pacific.—Liberator* bombed airfields 
and seaplane bate at Truk. 


1940 

June 12. Allied force including 
SI St Division cut off ot St. Voterf. 

June 13. Paris declared open cit/- 

June IS. Germans occupied Ver¬ 
dun end outpanked Moginot Line. 

June 20. french Government asked 
Italy for an armistice. 

1941 

June 7. Masi Japanese raids on 
ChungJting. capital of Free China. 

June 16. President Roosevelt 
OiiJeretj dosing of German con 
sulates in the Unit^ Siotes. 


Home Front.—First German piteilesa 
aircraft appearad over England. 

JUNE fd. Wedneadov 1.747th dot 

Wetcom Front.—Enemy counter- 
thrust at Carentan repelled. All-ot gave 
ground al Montebourg. 

Air.—More chan I.S09 U.S. heavy 
bombari struck another record blew at 
airfields in France. Belgium and Holland. 
R.A.F. bombers in fir st d sylight aitsck 
since IT42 dropped IZ,000-lb. bombs on 
Havre E-boac pen*. 

Fncifle. —U.S. carrier.based aircraft 
aitackcd islands In Bonin group. 703 miles 
from Tokyo. 

General.—Gen. de Gaulle visited 
Bayeux and other towns in Normandy. 

/UNE 15. Thurtdoy l.?49tH day 

Western Front.—Allied troops cap¬ 
tured Quincvllle, on east of Cherbourg 
Peninsula. 

Air.—Strong force of heavy bombert 
actstked railway yard: and sir.'ieldt nesr 
Bordeaux, Pant. Angouleme and Tours. 
A: night, R.A.F. bombed E-bost per.* at 
Boulogne, and railway centres of Lens 
and Valenciennes. 

Italy.—Bth Army troop* captured 
Orvieco. 

Japan.—New U.S. Super.Fsrcretsei 
bombed steel work* at Yawatca, on 
Kyushu Island. 

Pacific. • American troops landed on 
Sa.pan Island. Mananas. 


1942 

June 10. Germoni cpe.ied ne/r 
offensive on the Kharkov front. 

June 13. Japanese landed on Attu 
in the Aleutian Islands. 

June 17. British withdrew ta 
Egyptian frontier, leaving strong 
garrison in Tohruk. 

1943 

June 7. French Committee of 
National Liberation formed in Al¬ 
giers under Ciroud end De Gaulle. 

June II. Jsfond of Pontelloria 
occupied by Allied forces. 


Homo Front.—Continuous sccacks on 
Southern England by pilotless pianos began 

JUNE 14. Friday 1.749th day 

Woftarn Front.—St. Sauvaur, in Cher¬ 
bourg Ponlfttuia, captured by Americans. 

Air.—R.A.F. attacked synthetic oil 
centre of Scerkrade, Ruhr, and bombed 
pilotless plane ramps In Pas do Calais. 

Italy.-^ch Army trooM occupied 
Grotteto with extensive airfields. 

Moditorranoan. — Allied bombers 
raided oil refineries near Vienna and 
Bratislava. 

Cenoml.—King George VI vHlied 
Normandy baach-heads. 

/UNE 17. Saturday 1.750th day 

Western Front.—Strong-point of 
Douvres, north of Caen, captured by 
Royal Marine Commandos. 

Burma.-Chinese troops captured 
Kamaing in Megaung valley. 

Meditorranoan.—French troops landed 
on Elba with Allied air and naval support. 

/UNC 19. Sunday l.7Sltt day 

Western front.—Cherbourg Panin- 
sula cut off by U.S. troops reaching Barnc- 
ville on west coast. 

Air.—Britain-based Forcresces and 
Liberators bombed oil plants in Hsmburi;. 
and pilotless plane ramps In Psi de Calais. 

Russian Front.—Soviet troops broke 
through Mannerheim line towards Vlborg. 

Pacific.-In attack on U.S. fleet oH 
Saipan, 3S3 Jap aircraft shot down. 

/UNE If. Monday l.7S2nd day 

Weatorn Front.—Tilly • sur • Seuiles 
finally fell to Brittah, and Montebourg to 
Americans. 

Air.—Allied heavy bombers bombed 
pilotless plane emplacements in Pas de 
Calais. 

Moditorranoan.—All German resit. 
i' nee ceased In Elba. 

Pacific.—U.S, carrier-aircraft sank or 
damaged 14 Jap warships between 
Mariana* and Philippines.. 

/UNE 20, Tuesday l.7i3rddoy 

Wostarn Front.—Allied troop* at¬ 
tacked outer defences of Cherbourg. 

Air.—Heavy Allied attacks on Pas de 
Calais Itunching pisderms. Twelve 
synthetic oil plants in Germany bombed 
by Fortresses and Liberators. 

Russian Front.—Viipuri (Vlborg) cap¬ 
tured by Soviet troops ol Leningrad front. 
(taly.^Bfh Army entered Perugia. 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Opt* Norauo Macmillan, M.C,, A«F.C. 


hammered tne coast defences, roads, rail 
bridges, and troop concentrations. More 
than 10.000 tons of bombs were dropped 
in 7,500 sorties in weather which compelled 
low flying. Never were there fewer than 
200 fighters over the beaches. 
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IT TRIED TO INTERFERE with Mr sdrsiK* In Normandy. •« this NnMrachmitt lEt C4—»n* »f itt« 
German*' arinciaal »ingla'«ngin^ flghtar*—wa* ahot down naar ear lina* in Cha Tilly«*ur*S««llM tactor t« 
th* *ou»h aa*t of Bayoux, in which nnighhowrhood aoma of tha mo«t violant armourad battlot in chi* praaanc 
fighting in Franca ha«a takan placo. PM'tIo, llrUtsh Ofictai 

610 vehicles were destroyed and 561 damaged 
on May 26 ; on June 4 at least 1,200 German 
road vehicles were destroyed. 

Close cover for the armies was given over 
the fighting ^one. Before the break*out 
from the Anrio beach-head a Spitfire 
^uadron moved in to operate from a land¬ 
ing strip one mile from (he enemy advanced 
positions. Dumps and stores were guarded 
by the R.A.F. Regiment. The cover was 
continuous. On June 3, M.A.A.F. flew 
2,100 sorties and saw only one enemy 
aircraft in daylight. The German armies, 
almost isolated, were unable to withstand 
the drive of the Allied Armies. Rome was 
entered on June 4, 1944, and as the soldiers 
were entering the city about 7.50 bomben 
of the M.A.A.F. were attacking railway 
targets on both sides of the Frcnch-Itaiian 
frontier. Kesselring's retreat was rapid, 
with aircraft pounding away at his flying 
columns pulling north into Tuscany. 

June 4 was the seventeenth successive day 
of air attack on military targets in northern 
France. June 5 was to have been the da/ of 
assault against the Normandy coast, but ad¬ 


Seine between Paris and the sea : 16.000 
sorties had been flown against 85 railway 
centres, and radio installations had been 
heavily attacked. Heavy bombers had at¬ 
tacked coastal targets by day and night. 

f^ROM I1..V) p.m. on June 5 to sunrise on 
^ June 6, Bomher Command made ten 
attacks each wiih a hundred or more heavy 
bombers against German naval guns and land 
howitzers along the French coast bombing 
through ten-tenths cloud by pathfinder 
marker methods-^the greatest single night 
attack on record, with over 5,000 tons of 
bombs dropped. 

At 6 a.m. on the 6th day of the 6th month 
landings were ma^ by surface forces on the 
Normandy beaches of the Cherbourg pen¬ 
insula. Before dawn the biggest-ever air¬ 
borne forces had already landed by para¬ 
chute and glider, and jccps. artillery, bombs, 
petrol, ammunition, rations followed by 
air : light tanks were flown in by Hainilcar 
gliders to'vcd by Halifaxes. At dawn more 
than i.OOO U.S. heavy bombers supported 
by hundreds of medium and fighter timbers 
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N June 13. Germany began 
bombing Southern England 
with pilotless bombers, p-plancs for 
short. These weapons, constructed 
mainly in steel, are not radio-con¬ 
trolled, but directed by an auto¬ 
matic pilot, set before take-off. 
Here they differ from the radio- 
controlled glider bomb. P-piar>es 
arc launched from concrete plat¬ 
forms heavily protected against 
bombing. Their take-off is assisted, 
probably by rocket accelerator. 
More will beknownabout laimching 
methods following the inspection of 
platforms overrun by Allied forces 
in the Cherbourg peninsula, an 
area wherein were more than a 
quarter of (he robot-planes'launch¬ 
ing sites. 

The present p-plane fuselage is 
21-rt. lO-in. long, with a maximum 
width of 321 inches. Wing span is 
16 ft. They are petrol driven and 
jet propelled by a reaction unit 
mounted above the aft end of the 
fuselage, and fly at between 300 
and 350 m.p.h. Range is about 
150 miles. A thrumming noi.se 
accompanies their flight. The exhaust shows 
as a glow and flash behind the tail: when 
this "light" goes out (i.e. when the engine 
stops) the p-planc dives and the synchro¬ 
nize explosion follows from five to tifteen 
seconds later. 

The explosive, carried in a warhead rather 
like the marine torpedo charge—indeed, the 
p-planc is a real air torpedo, a hitherto much 
misused term—is contained in a thin casing 
in front of the fuselage, bringing the overall 
length up to 25-f(. 4j-in. The explosive 
power is equal to a German 1,000 kilogramme 
(one ton) bomb. Since their introduction 
these missiles have been used by day. but 
more by night. Targets claimed by the Ger¬ 
mans to have been attacked include Greater 
London, Southampton and Portsmouth. 

Since the p-p!ane attack began, in addition 
to continued counter-bombing of launching 
sites. Britain’s anti-aircraft defences—guns 
and day and night fighters, including the new 
Tempest fighter—have b^n organized to 
meet the new weapon, and many p-planes 
have been shot down into the sea or on open 
country. 


T hroughout the twelve days* interval, 
between the break-out from the Anzio 
beach-head and the capture of 
Rome, aircraft of the No. I Tactical Air 
Force of ih-* Mediterranean Allied Air Com¬ 
mand scoured the roads leading to the battle 
area from enemy-occupied Italy to destroy 
cr>emy road communications. During the 
Allied attack against the German Army. 
Ke&selring's supply problem became so 
acute that he was forced to use road trans¬ 
port by day, whereas formerly he had 
kept his road convoys hidden by day and 
moved (hem only at night. The fighter- 
homhers and medium-bombers sought their 
targets with pitiless efficiency. By night the 
roads were lit by parachute flares. Allied 
aircraft were flying over 3,000 sorties daily ; 


verse weather reports caused a postponement 
for 24 hours. The delay was not for flying 
weather, but for sea weather for the landing 
craft. This gave the air bombardment 
forces a further 24 hours for preparing the 
“softening" of the enemy-held zone. On 
June 5, up to 750 Fortresses and Liberators 
with about 5(X) escorting fighters attacked 
bridges, rail communications and radio 
towers. Mustangs bombed German army 
lorries. Thunderbolts bombed bridges, rail¬ 
way intersections and locomotives at Con- 
flans. Gisors, Mezitres. Beauxais. and Mens ; 
factories at ConfLms and Juziers ; and a 
radio station at Louviers. 

By June 6, 25 railway and 9 road bridges 
had been destroyed, and only one railway 
and 5 road bridges were standing across the 


Mr. Churchill stated that the Allied air force 
operating against the German army in this 
operation was over 11,000 aircraft, a world 
record force. R.E. Pioneers and R.A.F. 
Servicing Commandos landed with the first 
troops, and in three days Spitfires were 
flying from landing strips in Normandy. 
The bombing forces grew speadily larger day 
by day, even bombing areas where German 
snipers were secreted. Wounded began to 
be evacuated by air ambulances. 


Strategic air power has been applied in 
recent weeks to reduce the enemy oil reserves. 
This strategy worked well against Rommel 
before the final victory in North Africa. 
Attacks have ranged far and wide over 
Europe, from Ploesti oilfields to synthetic oil 
plants in Germany, and storage tanks in 
Austria and Hungary. Berlin was 
bombed three nights running—June 
9. 10, and 11—by Mosquitoes with 
4.000-lb. bombs, and on June 16 
by Bomber Command’s heavies. 
More than 1,000 Fortresses and 
Liberators screened by up to i.OOO 
Mustangs. Lightnings and Thunder¬ 
bolts. tMmbcd Berlin by day on 
June 21. 





Allied Wings that Rule the Skies in Normandy 



k*'’ an KA-f. Group oporating from CM flrtc R-A.F. aJrc^ip 

to M Milt In Franco »inco IHO. from which choM Spitfiro* aro about to take off (4). PAGE I 2S PAofoi. bnttth and L'.S. OitUilu 





How the Wounded Come Home from the Beaches 



*? *lL***" **»*» *•*• c*mm«nc«d. A w»wnd*d man It carafMlIr hoiitad from a 

*. II * 'y>"t ia »Ha Cftaanal (1). ComforUbla on bwnkt iniida a rotwruiag tank landing craft, cstvaltiaa ara homaward 

•«»«. i **’* }**'P*<^ “hora (J). An ambalanca racaivaa a itracchar caaa for tranalt to baopitat (4), wbara a blaat-doafonod loldior 


rains rallaf at tba sura and gantla haads of a woman doctor (S). 
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L [KE all celebrated 
. military geni- 
* uses. Napoleon 
made some colossal 
mistakes. But he 
had so much practice 



Nazi leaders had 
stowed away their 
illgottcn fortunes and 
how large these were, 
says that in New York 
they chattered about 


in war and thought about it so constantly a whole-lime job, I should think. Few people the invasion all the time for weeks before it 
that he arrived very often at sound con- have any notion how large an acre looks. It started. He found this tiresome. When 
elusions, even if he did not always act upon will he instructix-c to see what the general he reached here, however, he felt frozen by 


them. One remark of his is specially appro- opinion in Norfolk turns out to be. 
priaic to the present war situation. “ You 


the cold looks he received when he said any¬ 
thing about it. How is it. by the way, that the 


may." he said. " win a battle with an army I-Iarro<}aie air, known to be of a peculiarly original inhabitants of America, the Indians, 
smaller than that of your enemy, but to win a bracing, energizing character, has had were the most reserved, silent, inscrutable of 

war you must have superiority in numbers." a most satisfactory elTcct on Post Office beings, white the present Americans seem 

That is what gives us certainly that the workers who have been there since they had to possess exactly opposite characteristics? 

United Nations will win this war. We to leave London because of the bombing. 1 

may have set-backs. We almost certainly had occasion to write to the P.O. Savings vyitAT is there about the name George 
shall have (hem. The Nazis are not nearly Bank Department for a relative, who had (hat prompts so many people to use 

beaten yet, so far as all the signs go. But in lost a warrant posted to her. I expected it humorously ? "Let George do it" has 
time they will lind that we arc everywhere to get a printed acknowledgement in a week long been a familiar phrase. Why should 
superior to them in numbers. Not only in or so, and possibly a reply in the course of a George be selected as the goat to hear all 

numbers of men. Already we have far more month. But within five days after I had posted sorts of burdens? And why do airmen 


aircraft. Alre.idy we have probably 
more artillery. We have always had 
more ships. We shall have before 
very long more of everything. 
Then the German generals will see 
that it is useless for them to keep 
up the fight and, as professional 
soldiers, they will refuse to sacrifice 
their men uselessly. They will bump 
off Miller as readily a.s they forced 
the Kaiser to depart in 1918, and 
will 'then throw up the sponge. 
Napoleon's maxim will have been 
proved true once more. 

^1 Riot'S things one reads in the 
newspapers ! Here is an item 
that 1 had to look at two or three 
limes -•‘Noel Coward is to fly up 
and down the Burma border sing¬ 
ing in the monsoon rain to British 
troops." W'hat a picture this 
brought into my mind's eye—the 
aiiihor-composer fitted with wings. 
s;iiling under grey wet skies and 
piping away hard as he flew ! Well, 
I dare say he would take on even 
that job. Me has had many different 
ones during the war, and I Under¬ 
stand he did iliem all competently. 
Certainly his film efforts—In Which 
We Serve, and This Happy Breed-- 
have been valuable contributions to 
the war effort. I cannot say as much 
for his Blithe Spirit, which is now 
nearing its fourth year. I believe ; 
but it must have added very con¬ 
siderably to his fortune. Its success 
is due (o its knockabout incidents 
and to skilful acting, but it has 
amused many thousands and (hat 
also is War service. I have seen it 
twice with great enjoyment. 



eRICAOIER-CENERAL H. S. VANOENBERG of ttia U.S.A.A.P. 
WM appeincad Dapytjr Suprema Commandpr-ln-Chipf of tha 
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f rcviotnly Chief of the Allied North Weat African Stratecic Air 
orce. Hi* doceracient Inciede the D.S.M., D.F.C., Legion of Merit 
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call (he mechanical pilot which, in 
certain circumstances, can be left to 
direct a war plane for long distances 
while the live pilot sits back iinJ 
reads or twiddles his thumbs—why 
is that called "George"? Is it 
because there arc so many front- 
rank funmakers with this Christian 
name? George I ormby, George 
Robey. Wee Gcorgie Wmid, George 
Gee—I could go on reeling them 
out for a long time. I should guess 
that George is not a name many 
parents choose for their baby sons 
at present, h may join Marmadukc 
and Augustus and Culhbert. which 
used once to he fairly common and 
now arc turned into jokes. 

■VyiLL baseball become as popular 
' in Britain as it is in the United 
Slates as the result of its being 
played here by Americans and 
Canadians and being taken up hy 
British soldiers too ? The last- 
named. I hear, are in the Middle 
liast being provided with bats and 
balls and masks and gloves so that 
they can play the game properly. 
It is far better to watch than cricket. 
Something is going on all the lime, 
and going on quickly. There arc 
no Jong “overs" without a run 
being scored. You do not have to 
sit and wait while a batsman walks 
from the pitch to the far-away 
pavilion and another walks out. 
The excitement at ball games in 
America and Canada surpasses even 
that of our football matches. .As a 
game to play, baseball is also better 
than cricket, for there is not all the 
long waiting about while your side 
is butting. 


VVar makes "the common man,” as my letter came a full answer, courteous and 

** President Wilson called him, feel that helpful, telling my friend what she must do. p-MSTtRs in London are telling the world 
he has become - for the time, at any rate— Mr. Leon Simon, head of the branch to ^ that "the British Lmpirc is founded on 
more important. The "common woman" whkh I wrote, must bea newkind ofofTtciai — God's word and on God's Sunday." If 
too. Dwellings for the mass of us used a much better kind than those to whom we any of the millions of Moslems. Hindus, 
to be put up according to the ideas of the have been too lung accustomed. To deal so Sikhs, Jains. Buddhists or Jews in the British 
small builder. Very poor ideas they were, promptly with a query in wartime and with Empire read that, it cannot make them feel 


Empire read that, it cannot make them feel 


Houses were built in long rows all alike, so much extra work to be done is really very much at home in it. For none of them 


and as ugly outside as they were incon¬ 
venient within. Now housewives arc con¬ 
sulted ns to what they want their kitchens 
and their parlours and their bedrooms to be 
like. And in Norfolk men arc being asked to 
say what size the gardens attached to courtcil 
houses ought to be. Some want an acre, 
others say one-sixth of an acre would he as 
much as they could manage to cultivate. 
The latter is about the size of the average 
allotment. Some people, not men only, but 
women, too, occasionally, are able to cope 
with two allotment patches, but it means 
hard work. If the worker has only spare 
lime to pul in, after a day's work, say, or 
ip between the manifold lalkiurs of keeping a 
house going, such a piece of land, 60 ft. hy 
180, is loo L'ijc. An .acre would mean 


marvellous. 

Ai.i. Americans who have come to this 
^ country of late express surprise at the 
quiet way in which we accept the tidings of 
great events in the war. All Britons who have 
been in the United States recently comment 
on the excitability of the population, their 
readiness (o ffy off* the handle either at good 
news or bad, and to swallow absurd stories 
when there is no news at all. For instance, 
the story printed in a Washington journal 
that the talk of a Second Front was merely 
intended to scare the enemy seems to have 
been widely credited and talked about. A 
well-known American newspaperman, H. R. 
Knickerbocker, who discovered where the 
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believes the Bible to be God's Word, nor do 
they regard Sunday as it is regarded by a 
certain type of Christian. This kind of thing 
is ill calculated to draw the bonds of Empire 
more tightly among all its peoples. As to 
Sunday, that is misiciiding too. For the 
millions of Roman Catholics and Anglo- 
Catholics in (he Empire do not hold at all 
the view as to “Kcep'ng it holy” which is 
held by a small number of Protestant sects. 
They make it a holiday, not a holy day. And 
if it is still taught that it was ordained by the 
Almighty after Me had created the world in 
six days and decided to rest on the seventh, 
how can we justify resting not on the last 
but on the first day of the week ? This kind 
of street hoarding theology does more harm 
than good, 1 fear. 




Tlaci^ iPlq^npxyil U VicJUyAA^ SncUcaia'i 



POINTING THE WAY TO VICTORY—and to horn* after victory It won—i* thi* American-made tifnpott in Maiuro Itland In the MarthalU (roup, 
in the Pacific, firtc Japanete territory to be invaded by the Ailiet, fabruary 1944. Other peintert are directed towardi Guadalcanal, cleared of Che 
enemy by Feb. 10, 1943 ; Kwajalein (Marshall Islands), taken by U.S. forces on Feb. S. (944 ; and Eniwetok, west of the Marshalls, captured on Fab. It, 
1944. Rabaul, Naitrii, Wake. Truk, all important Japanese bases In the Pacific, have been “softened up“ preliminary to final seiaure. 1‘holf, Kerstont 
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